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By Robert S. Gill 


A Book for writers. 


Costs $1.00 


Saves energy, worry 


and CASH 


Order Your Copy Now 


In eighty pages, packed with information, 
an experienced publisher tells you... 


What a manuscript must be like “type- 
scriptically” to justify acceptance. Why 
fair copy is a wise investment. About the 
“lyrics of a book publishing agreement.” 
How to cast out “verbal bums.” How to 
mark typescript for machine composition. 
What the functions of author, publisher, 
and printer are—and of all the details 
that make the relationship profitable and 
pleasant. 


The Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. 


AND THE 
POST BOUGHT IT 


On September Sth, 1939, Mr. Colin G. Jameson of 4150 N. 
Illinois St., Indi lis, Indi sent out seven copies of the 
same story to seven advertisers in WRITER'S DIGEST. On 
October 11th he wrote me: ‘‘Your criticism while neither the 
most damning or the most hopeful, struck me as the most 
constructive. Since the others did not reply with your phe- 

{ promptitude I have been a little slow in getting back 
to you a couple of revisions of my story along the lines you 
suggested. I am enclosing my check for my first month’s work 
with you.’ 

On July 2nd the Post accepted a story of Mr. Jameson's. On 
July 18th Mr. Jameson wrote: ‘Receiving your check today 
reminded me again of how right you were when you said: 
‘Aim high’ only a few months ago. it is good advice for be 
ginning writers to say ‘Aim high when you choose a literary 
critic,’ for without your wise counsel and your intimate know!- 
edge of the market | know I should never have made the Post 
in eight years, let alone eight months.’’ 

Another client of mine recently had a story in the Ladies 
Home Journal and a is under consideration. Another 
sells to Fortune. Others have sold to various pulps. 


ORIGINAL EXCLUSIVE UNIQUE 
METHODS 


My method of revealing to you the broad principles of cur 
rent fiction as well as the tricks and devices of highly paid 
writers is used by me exclusively. If you have never done any 
writing but wish to, if you are writing but not selling, if you 
have made a few sales but are making no progress, if you 
have tried others without success, send for my FREE BOOKLET. 


$30,000 FOR ONE SHORT STORY 


My own work has appeared in the Post, well as work re- 
vised in accordance with my specific, finite directi How 
1 made $30,000 out of one short story in the Post after it had 
been everywhere rejected, is a story in itself of interest and 
value to any writer. You will find it in my FREE BOOKLET 
entitled ‘‘THE ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS.’’ Send for it. 
Learn about my unique methods. Learn how I coach beginners 
sympathetically and develop talented but unrecognized writers. 
Special work with professi | pl selling service. 
Moderate rates. Send for my FREE BOOKLET. 


Pent House Studio G 


Scammon Lockwood it 


OF BOOKS: 


We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


AUTHOR 


qi you have a typewritten book MS 

—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book-size 
collections for Contemporary Poets 
Series)—you are cordially invited 
to submit it, with the complete cer- 
tainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course 

LI free. Write first if you prefer. 


qit unavailable, your MS will be re- 

turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 
370-874 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Talent Scout Seeks New Writers 


Short stories, articles, books, plays wanted for 
leading U.S. and European markets. Small 
reading fee covers thorough study of your 
material by author and editor of twenty years’ 
experience. If it is salable, it is sold, my ten 
< cent commission deducted, and the i 

ee returned with the check. If it falls short 

marketable ity, the reading fee covers a 
complete criticism, pointing out where the ma- 
terial is at fault and showing you clearly just 
what you must do to put it in acceptable shape. 


This is a practical service for practical writers. 
I will go to any length to aid and encourage 
ambitious workers. If you feel you can write—if 
you have written something you believe should 
sell—send it along at once. I'll sell it, or show 
you to your own satisfaction what is wrong and 
how to make it right. 


Reading fee and return postage must accom- 
pany all manuscripts: Short stories, fifty cents 
per thousand words to 6000; three dollars to 
15,000; five dollars to 30,000; ten dollars for 


book lengths. Ask for folder, “Money For Your 
Manuscripts.” It’s free. Amd send that story in 
today! Address it to 
CHRISTOPHER CARR 
Literary Talent Scout 
3636 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| The good marksman knows where to 

| shoot as well as at what to shoot! 

| Likewise the good writer knows 

which markets to “shoot” for and 

| what to send them. How about you? 

| Are your shots scattered or are you 

| aiming for the bulls-eye? 

| Let us help you score many bulls- 

| eyes! Learn which of the hundreds 

of paying markets are best suited to 

your abilities—and sell what you 

write! 

Send for your FREE copy of the 
Market Propensity Test. It is de- 

signed to show for which markets you 

| are best fitted to write. This unique 

| test has been the first step towards 

| successful sales for many writers. 

| Mail a postcard for your copy. It’s 

FREE but places you under no 

| 

| 
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obligation. Write today. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE, 


Dept. 532 


TO YOU PROFESSIONALS: 


let this working agency show you what it can do for you 
during a six month’s trial period. We'll keep you busy on 
assignments, if you’re good. 


TO YOU BEGINNERS 


You’ve got to be good. Modest fees until first sale. Our 
policy: prompt refund if you're a ‘‘clunk.”’ 


DANFORD LITERARY AGENCY 
149 East 37th Street, New York City 


MATHILDE WEIL 
LITERARY AGENT 


after twenty years in New York is now estab- 
lished in San Francisco. , short stories, 


articles, and verse criticised and marketed. 
Send for circular. 


535 GEARY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, announces that Ben Hibbs, associate editor 
for the last eleven years, has been named editor, suc- 
ceeding Philip S. Rose, who is retiring. 

Co-ed, 22 West 48th St, New York, edited by 
Robert A. Pines, is in the market for photographs of 
all phases of co-ed life and activities. Payment will 
be made on acceptance at $5 and up for each photo. 


107 N. 8th St. 
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ON THE WAY UP! 


Mr. Bledsoe had written 100,000 words 
but never sold. He took our Market 
Test and we worked with him. We 
made his first sale. His work is ss 
better and more professional with eac 

story produced under our guidance. 
You'll hear more from him. In a re- 
cent letter he tells us that he is meeting 
writers all over the country. “I give 
you one ’ell of a big build-up,” he says. 


When can we run YOUR picture and name in 
this space, as an author on the way up? 


ALEX | 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


oe developed perhaps more writers than anyone in my 
field—for my own work has appeared in leading magazines, 
and I am able to do for myself what I offer to do for 
others. (Own sales representatives in New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 
My ttle paper, I 


(Nove: sent gratis on 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Mr. Pines would like to be queried on series of 
photos on a single subject. 

Everywoman’s Magazine, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York, now includes a juvenile section, but Elita Wil- 
son, editor, informs that, for the present, no manu- 
scripts for it will be bought. 


Life Guide, 20 Vesey St., 
name for Facts of Life. 


New York, is the new 


| 

send for my 44 page FREE booklet, “THE TRUTH | 

resented in virtually all the magazines, ‘‘smooth-paper,’’ 


LETTERS 


Wood-Chopper Tales 


A. & J.: 

You might make a note that the old-time outdoor adven- 
ture story is making a comeback in both slicks and pulps. 
1 refer to logging, river-driving, northwoods, etc., which have 
been rather out of the picture for a cycle or two—as I sadly 
know. You may have noted how the SatEvePost went 
all out on logging, with ‘‘Reckless,” a serial, and a two-page 
column spread and article on Maine river-driving. Even 
advertisers are putting in log-birlers to catch the eye, now- 
adays. It cheers me up, because I am selling some wood- 
chopper tales myself... . 

Cray Perry. 
East Acres, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


30-Day Plan 
A. & J.: 


Here is a plan that has paid me well since, early this year, 
I made a business-like study of my old copy files. It is a 
plan which would pay the whole craft well if just a small 
fraction of A. & J. readers would only follow suit. 

Business-like examination of any productive writey’s dead 
file will reveal, of course, its fair share of crummy writing. 
But it will also reveal an amazingly high proportion of once 
very fine work gone stale; a ratio that, had it not been 
trifled with, would have fetched cold cash. And this loss 
of income is in the vast majority of cases directly chargeable 
to that editorial prerogative of reporting when, as, and if 
The Great Man gets it into his head to be decent—thirty 
days to ninety days, three months to six months—and you 
can like it or you can lump it. 

I don’t like it and I won’t lump it. 

Thirty days is more than long enough; the editor who 
cannot make up his mind in a month is the kind of a 
stumblebum no writer should ever play up to as an asset in 
his career. My written records, covering thirteen years of 
conscientious work, fail to reveal even one such editor who 
has contributed a single thing to my present welfare. 

And so, nowadays, when an editor has held a piece of my 
stuff for a month, I write to him and I tell him that I shall 
appreciate his decision or the immediate return of the 
manuscript. I give this letter five days in his office and, 
still lacking report, I bluntly withdraw the copy from his 
tardy consideration and demand its immediate return. Five 
days more of silence— and I retype it and start it out anew, 
because my records prove that that is the surest way to line 
my own wallet with wampum. 

When necessary, I now get my new jobs out to six edi- 
tors inside of four months; three trips in four months was 
my average over the whole of the previous period. The ef- 
fect on my sales is obvious; no piece of my copy has gone 
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Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1916, at the Post 
Office at Denver, Colorado, under the act of March 8, 1879. 
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stale this year. Of course, this result has been achieved, 
not only by pressing editors, but by removing the ee d 
tardy slobs from my active list—they are not busy, hard- 
pressed men at all; they are just slobs. 

This plan will, of course, pay any individual writer 
equally well. But there is a wider vista beyond the mere 
individual. My carefully studied experience is that, if 
only a pe small part of A. & J. readers were to 
apply the idea, its extended individual impact on the smug 
egoism of the habitually complacent stuffed shirts in certain 
editorial rooms would be very great indeed. Impossible 
though it may seem, the plan might eventually lead to the 

int where a writer can be as sure of a oo aang | as 
is——let’s say—the individual charged with murder or kid 
napping. 


42-02 Layton St., 
Elmhurst, L. I., New York. 


GrorGcE STRADER. 


> Systematic follow-up of manuscripts is business-like 
policy for any writer. We believe, however, that Mr. 
Strader’s report should have some qualification—that, 
indeed, Mr. Strader himself undoubtedly departs from 
his system at times. Dealing with editors whose 
habits are not known, the prompt follow-up will 
prevent a good many unnecessary and costly delays. 
On the other hand, there are many professionals— 
including the publishers of A. & J.—who don’t hesi- 
tate at times to permit a good customer or prospect 
to take much longer than 30 days for a decision. The 
general situation is one in which the writer should 
use his head, keeping in mind twin objectives of 
salesmanship and profit. 


Woodford Fan 


A. @J.: 

I keenly enjoyed Jack Woodford’s article in your Septem. 
ber issue. Can’t we have more like it? J. W. is that rara 
avis, a man who always offers some practical help in his 
articles for writers. 

Dr. A. B. Rezo. 


Scott, Ark. 


Date Stamps 


A. & J.: 

Could you not make a comment against the practice of 
stamping date received on the front page of manuscripts? 
This was done by ............ , necessitating the retyping of the 
front pages of several manuscripts. The practice is even 
more obnoxious than that of using paper clips. Thank you. 

A SusscrisBer. 
Pomona, Calif. 


>» We wrote this publishing house and received a 
satisfactory explanation—a miscarriage of routine dur- 
ing vacation. If other subscribers who suffer in this 
way will write us, giving name of publication, we'll 
be glad to write the latter, protecting the subscriber 
in every case. 


Milwaukee Club 


A. & J.: 

“The Fictioneers of Milwaukee” is an organization of pro- 
fessional, semi-professional and amateur authors, mostly 
pulp, who meet bi-weekly at each other’s houses for mutual 
elp on writing problems. It includes such established 
authors as L. A. _—“, (Westerns), Ernest Brent (love 
and confessions), Robert Bloch (weirds and science fiction), 
Arthur Tofte (sophisticated slicks), and Al P. Nelson 
(northwoods). 

Chicago, New York, and even Los Angeles editors fre- 
quently attend our meetings in search of material. 

We are interested in adding a few more members who 
are actually writing and selling. Please communicate with 


the undersigned. 
RALPH MILNE FARLEY. 


1265 Fairview Ave. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


> Every writer should have his writers’ club affiliation. 
Fellowship stimulates, becomes an influence for bal- 
ance and normal emotional life which all writers 
benefit from, some badly need. Out of club programs 
and discussions often comes improvement in crafts- 
manship. 
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Part I. 
. . . By ANNE B. FISHER 


THERE is gold 
for the writer in 
the dry old his- 
tory books on li- 
brary shelves, and 
in the yellowed 
bundles of papers 
and letters in at- 
tics, and in the 
heads of old peo- 
ple who like to 
ramble along for 
hours about the 
days of their 
youth. This for- 
tune is just waiting for the writer with patience, 
a flair for taking infinite pains over detail, and 
the yen to try his hand at the historical novel. 

Someone has said that it is impossible to 
write a book that is good fiction as well as 
good history. One has only to read Gertrude 
Atherton’s “The Conqueror,” that splendid 
novel about Alexander Hamilton and his times, 
to realize that this statement is a rash one. 

Mrs. Atherton made her people come alive, 
with worries over inflation, and their minds on 
their families, even as they fought those his- 
toric battles for freedom. She does this so clev- 
erly that the reader lives right along with the 
characters, and gets a very good picture of the 
everyday life of the time, while he is soaking 
up history. 

“The Tale of Two Cities” is another ex- 
ample of the perfect combination in history 
and romance. Can anyone claim that ‘“Romola” 
is either poor fiction or poor history? 


Anne B. Fisher 


HOW TO WRITE THE 
HISTORICAL NOVEL 


Besides ‘‘Cathedral In The Sun,”’ of 
which she here writes, Mrs. Fisher has 
done a number of other successful books, 
including ‘‘Live With A Man And Love 
It.’”” Denver-born, she is the wife of a 
famous Leland Stanford professor. 


In my own novel, “Cathedral in the Sun” 
(Carlyle House), I have tried to lure the 
reader away from his present-day sophistica- 
tion, and let him actually live with the people 
of Spanish California from 1818 to 1882. 

I wanted him to be inspired by the courage 
and faith of those early Franciscan Fathers 
who went into the wilderness of Alta Cali- 
fornia to convert the savage Indians, to witness 
their hardships and troubles with land grab- 
bers, and to laugh with those Padres over the 
childlike tricks the Indians played on them. I 
tried to let the reader know how it fee/s when 
pirates come to loot and burn everything, tried 
to make him experience the thrill of seesng the 
first piano arrive after a two year trip around 
the Horn on a sailing vessel. Through the 
printed page I wanted him to go to the street 
dance given in honor of that piano, and hear 
the music and smell] the Castilian roses in the 
hair of gay Senoritas—and to watch Spanish 
Dons make love. He too must be curious about 
the taste of that first ham smoked in the Valley 
of The Carmelo by an Indian woman who was 
married to an English cabin boy from a whaling 
ship. 

I felt that three ingredients must go into 
this book to make it right. There must be ac- 
curate historical detail combined with a true 
picture of the life and times, and this must be 
brought home to the reader through his senses 
and his emotions, so that he would be able to 
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live, and witness with the people their births 
and love-making, their marriages and wars and 
deaths. Folks who have read “Cathedral in the 
Sun” say that I accomplished my purpose. 

The actual writing of the historical novel is 
but a small part of the work involved. Gather- 
ing the material and facts takes a long time 
and much patience, for the researcher in _his- 
tory runs up against many ‘dead ends.” You 
simply can’t hurry the historical novel. The 
more material you gather in regard to the 
period you want to write about, the easier your 
book will be to write when the time for writ- 
ing comes, because you won't have to stop and 
look up or verify facts, and you will have 
soaked up so much atmosphere that the actual 
writing will be natural and easy. 

Never under any consideration let your im- 
agination start working until you have all your 
historical facts—if you do you'll be lost before 
you begin. 

Once you have decided on your main char- 
acter or characters, figure out the period your 
book will cover, from the first year to the last. 
Then, with a looseleaf notebook large enough 
to take a full sized sheet of paper, make a sep- 
arate sheet for each year. Go through history 
books, letters, fashion books and newspapers 
of the time, if they are available, and write 
down under each year the important things 
that happened during that year. Be sure to put 
down the time of the year every event occurred, 


“Well—I’ve finished my short-short, dear!” 


The Author & Journalist 


and to save confusion later, take time to ar- 
range dates from January to December. Allow 
at least three spaces between items so that you 
may add notes, or cut with scissors and not 
interfere with the typing. 

Write down the births, marriages and deaths 
of important people each year. When any- 
thing happens to some person that will be out- 
standing in your story, put in parentheses how 
old he is at the time. Keep track of the fash- 
ions year by year so your girls won't be wearing 
bustles when they are out, or short-sleeved 
dresses when all sleeves are long. 


Note as you read through history books, 
newspapers or magazines, the foodstuffs and 
prices, year by year, for you will never know 
when your story may call for such informa- 
tion. It is annoying to stop and hunt up these 
facts, and far worse to take a chance and make 
a mistake. All facts about druggists or chem- 
ists, or other professions and businesses are 
valuable—for they change with the times. 

An example of this occurred in ‘Cathedral 
in the Sun.” The old lady who gave me much 
of my information said her mother and other 
Spaniards and Indians used tomatoes in the 
early 1800's. A critic picked this up saying 
that tomatoes were then known as “Love Ap- 
ples” and were not eaten, but used only as 
ornamental plants until around 1860. But I 
trailed the luscious fruit down and found that 
tomatoes came from South America up through 
Mexico, and that Mexicans were using them in 
the 16th century as pickles and seasoning. It 
was quite natural that tomatoes would come 
with early Spaniards when they came to Cali- 
fornia. 

In this year to year record, be sure to find 
out who is Governor, King, or Emperor, and 
when he took office, and how old he is, and 
how he looked each time he is mentioned, for 
you don’t want an old man to act young and 
kittenish, or a dead man to be running through 
the streets. The critics soon pick up such slips 
and they air them well. 

Many times it is necessary to visit the ceme- 
taries in the locality to get dates from tomb- 
stones. Churches have records of births, deaths, 
marriages, and christenings. 

As you read the little local history books and 
the general history books, you'll find that his- 
torians differ. The only way to get around 
historical differences is to delve deeper by read- 
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ing research papers that have come out since 
the history was written. A good source is the 
reading room or museum of the local historical 
society. If there is still a question about some 
point, take on the historian who has been found 
the most reliable. In ‘Cathedral in the Sun” I 
found that on a certain important matter one 
historian had copied another, and yet there was 
a question. Later I discovered many people 
had worked together to keep the truth from 
being known, and I managed to get to the bot- 
tom of the matter. There will probably be a 
reaction from those who disagree, but all facts 
are documented, which is grand insurance for 
the historical writer. 


If possible talk to the old people in the 
neighborhood where your book is placed, and 
get some interesting anecdotes about their 
grandfathers and great-grands—or even fathers, 
if your book is that modern. But don’t talk to 
these people until after you have done a lot of 
real reading up on history. There are two very 
good reasons for this. 

A. Because if the person is strong willed or 
interesting, or has a way of spinning a good 
yarn, your subconscious mind will want to play 
lazy, and you'll catch yourself taking Ais word 
for things, writing down what he thinks, with- 
out research or question, and you may find out 
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too late that you've only heard one side of a 
question. 

B. If you go to these people well versed in 
the history of the people and place, they feel 
more eager to help you, because they think you 
really want to know what they have to tell you. 
You are in a position to jog their memories by 
mentioning a certain person or happening—a 
very vital thing sometimes when dealing with 
old people. Often your keen interest will make 
them go to attics and cellars and bring out in- 
valuable material. 

Investigate every name you can that is asso- 
ciated with your main character in the history 
books, and then try to find descendants of 
these people. This is often the most satisfac- 
tory way of gaining information, because con- 
flict comes out between the people you inter- 
view in regard to the same happening. Your 
dead people come to life before your very eyes. 
And—let me say here—to me, there is no 
writing more thrilling than that which brings 
dead people back to live once more between 
the pages of a book. 


(Next month Mrs. Fisher will conclude her 
discussion of material-gathering technique, ex- 
plain the placing of characters in relation to 
history, and cover the actual writing of the 


Story.) 


PLOTTING ISN'T THAT EASY 


[N THE September issue of this magazine my 
jovial friend, Jack Woodford, who always writes 
me a grand letter when I attack his ideas, held forth 
on his favorite topic, plotting. The essence of his 
message is that it’s silly to worry about plots, or to 
study the technique of producing them, since there 
are only a very few of them in the world and you 
can learn them by simply reading a few popular 


stories. You can’t go wrong, says Jack; you take his 
advice and you can forget about plot and concentrate 
on style. 


O.K., but I think something is missing here and 
I intend to supply it. The gap in Jack’s argument 
begins to show up when you bear in mind that he 
is the glamor boy among writers for writers. He 
believes in giving the customers what they want, 
as you learn if you read his books, and what do 
most readers of writers’ magazines want? They want 
the art of writing made easy. So Jack makes it 
sound easy. 

How does he do this? There are two ways cur- 
rent among writers’ writers. One is to propound 
the gospel of the Inspirationalists, which is this: you 
assert that the writing urge is mystic beyond man’s 
comprehension, that genius has no laws, that either 
you give birth to a Saturday Evening Post yatn or 
you don’t and you have only to pray for the great 
moment. If it comes, fine, if it doesn’t (and it 
doesn’t), too bad, try again. And keep on trying, 
year in, year out, remembering the garret days o 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


the literary great and just when you are ready to 
croak, the hour of instantaneous fame arrives and 
you collect your checks and begin your ee: 

This is the Inspirational Hokum and it is used by 
older lady high school marms, by the uneducated 
laymen parents of young scribes, and by editors who 
commonly insist on shedding romantic glory over 
the stock in trade with which they make a living. 
It is sentimental, deplorable in effect, untrue in 
every detail. It does, however, make the mastery of 
creative writing sound easy and so it pleases the cus- 
tomers and is frequently used. 

A second method of making friends and influenc- 
ing the simple minded scribe is the Efficiency or Com- 
mercial Method. Whereas the Inspiration Method 
was a study of famous authors, this second method 
involves a study of famous, or big money, literary 
works. You find from reading the magazines, for 
example, that there are only a few plots, and you 
know that there are only so many letters in the 
alphabet and so many ways of sticking them to- 
gether, so heck, it’s dead easy; nothing to it; all 
you need do is piek up Plot A, give a thought to 
your style and there you are, my lads, pretty slick, 
eh? Now, then, don’t let me see any more of this 
worrying about your not selling any stories. 

This is the Commercial Method. It sounds sweet 
to readers who can’t think. It is used by corre- 
spondence schools, by the lowest grade of pulp 
writers, and by Jack Woodford in his books and 
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articles in writers’ magazines. It is hokum for sev- 
eral reasons. In the first place, what news is there 
in asserting that certain basic situations have been 
popular with all novelists and story writers? Any 
reader, whether a writer or not, who has read two 
books knows that. In the second place, there is an 
untrue assumption in the very heart of Jack’s argu- 
ment, and that is that the problem of originality is 
the problem of finding new basic life situations. It 
isn't. The entire problem is in discovering what 
new laws, new social traditions, new morals, new 
scientific discoveries, have done to these familiar 
basic situations. Can an understanding of these 
vastly complicated, frequently undecipherable shift- 
ings of human thought and feeling be picked up 
casually from the pages of popular magazines? New 
plots come from having original thoughts and will 


GO WEST! 


i ..- By NELSON C. NYE 


MORE AND increas- 
ingly more, editors and 
publishers of sagebrush 
fiction are demanding 
authentic color and legiti- 
mate background with their 
blood-and-thunder items. 
No longer will a mere suc- 
cession of back-chilling ac- 
robatics in themselves call 
forth the coveted checks. 
Not that, in a Western, ac- 
tion for action’s sake has quit bringing home 
the bacon—it has not; but the boys with the 
hotcha motor cars, the yachts and hunting 
lodges, are the writers who go to the source 
and give the market what it asks for. It is 
asking for background. 

Witness Clarence Buddington Kelland’s Post 
yarn “Arizona,” Ernest Haycox’s “Union Pa- 
cific,” H. S. Drago’s ‘‘Wells-Fargo”; witness 
“Stage coach” and “Jesse James.”” These were 
triumphs at the box office. Could anyone doubt 
that they made money—big money—for their 
authors? These films, including the ones made 
from “originals,” all have plenty of background, 
plenty of color, and character. 

Today studio interest in rangeland stuff is con- 
cerned with “epics,” stories whose production 
costs will run around a million dollars. While 
horse operas are still being spawned by the 
smaller companies, such “quickies” are vile an- 
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Jack give us a snappy formula for this sad necessity? 

I myself advance a third method of approaching 
the problem of fictional plots. I call it the Psycho- 
logical-Rational Method. No one proposing this 
method can be a glamor boy author in writers’ mag- 
azines, since he must propose a serious, systematic 
study of men and women, of their reading interests, 
of life and its changes, of writers and their experi- 
ences, and must propose much disciplined practice, 
many failures, possibly a few heartaches. This is 
the method I believe in. So far I have learned 
there is no other method that works and never 
will be. 

I am reminded of a famous French critic who said 
to a young man who came for literary instruction: 
“Young man, you tell me that you write with fluency. 
I shall teach you to write with difficulty.” 


“Manufacturer of blood and _ thunder,’’ 
Mr. Nye calls himself on his letterhead. 
He has done over 2.600,000 words of 
published Western fiction. His latest 
book, written under a pen-name, 
Colt, is ‘‘Trigger-Finger Law.’’ 


Clem 


athema to producers who are backing their ap- 
proval with cold hard cash in figures that 
amount to something. These men are looking 
for stories with important or historical back- 
grounds. 

How, you ask, can I get this background for 
my story? 

Out of your local public library, you can get 
considerable “book learning.” Non-fiction 
Westerns will supply you with material; you can 
discover pay dirt among the Americana items, 
and a few biographies may give you notions. 
There are books that are considered “equip- 
ment’’ by some of the specialists in the field— 
such books as Dane Coolidge’s “Fighting Men 
of the West”; “Cattle, Cowboys & Rangers,” by 
Raine and Barnes; Struthers Burt’s ‘‘Diary of a 
Dude Wrangler’; Tombstone,’ by Walter 
Noble Burns; Gene Cunningham’s “Trigger- 
Nometry,” and a tip-top new one, “Hot Irons,” 
by Oren Arnold and John P. Hale. If it’s dialect 
that bothers, take a look through ‘Cowboy 
Lingo,” by Ramon F. Adams. Research, via ref- 
erence work, will help. But research on the spot, 
in the exact locale of your story action, is mighty 
hard to beat—or to compete with. 

Too far to go? You don’t believe you can get 
there? 

Certainly you can; I’ve been all over the 
country of the Western novel from Peace River 
to the Rio Grande, and below. It doesn’t cost so 
awfully much, and the fruits of such travel are 
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manifold. Transportation presets no insur- 
mountable obstacle to the man who means to 
succeed. If no other way will cut it, he can 
hitch-hike. 

Living expenses in the Southwest may run a 
little higher for rents and foodstuffs than in 
the east or Middle West; but Western living is 
cheaper than living in New York City—and 
quite probably a deal more healthful. 

A trailer makes the ideal homestead—a house 
on wheels that can be transported any place. It 
will hold a modest library of reference works; 
it will hold your bed, your stove and sink, your 
desk or typewriter table; if you have a wife, it 
will hold her. Trailers are easy to pull, easy to 
manage, and transportation costs but little more 
than it takes to move the car itself. Prices vary 
according to make and size, but a brand new 
trailer can be bought on time for what the aver- 
age person now pays out in rent; and it costs 
nothing to pull up and park on the range. 

With a trailer you can flee the beaten paths, 
can leave the tourist routes behind and find the 
West as it really is. You can even, in some 
localities, see the West as it was 40 and 50 years 
ago before the march of “progress” cramped it. 
I was in a place this spring where the boys are 
still packing hardware in storybook tradition, 
where honkey-tonks and gambling dives still do 
their traffic openly—and do it at a fine white 
blast! 

Being on the spot will give you valuable ex- 
perience, insight. You can see first hand how 
the cow business is being handled, will under- 
stand better its problems, ways and profits. You 
‘can learn from some old-timer how things used 
to be run, and what sort of troubles beset the 
business then. From prospectors, miners, you 
can learn the ways of their kind; their problems, 
hazards and cravings. You can, in short, learn 
what makes which things tick. Moreover, you'll 
not be placing Joshua trees where only yucca 
grows. Not even the most constant and pains- 
taking reading can ever do for you one-half of 
what a trailer and camera will. 

So, if you’re writing of the River Pecos, you 
had better see that trickle. Much depends of 
course upon the public you are trying to reach; 
but if you’re after the larger profits, the greater 
glory and the satisfaction of knowing your stuff 
is right—remember Horace Greeley’s advice and 
go West, young man, go West! 


College Humor, 22 W. 48th St., New York, Rob- 


ert A. Pines, editor, reports “Stocked up—not accept- 
ing material at present.” 


The Old Editor 


ART AND NATURE 


I got one of the biggest kicks of my life the 
other night at a swanky party of literary folks in 
a New York pent house. Editors and authors 
were there in full dress. The place reeked art. 

One talkative woman who had sold two or three 
stories to some minor magazine, perhaps because 
she was the wife of a rich man who owned stock 
in various publications, sat next to Mr. Blank 
(that’s not his real name). Now, Blank, without 
question, was and still is perhaps the greatest 
judge of stories in the world. As editor he dis- 
covered scores of good writers—and he still picks 
them when called to do so. 

The talkative woman, realizing the reputation 
of Mr. Blank, and endeavoring to make agreeable 
conversation, wanted to get Blank to tell in a few 
words how he picks a good story from an in- 
ferior one. 

“I suppose,” said the talkative lady, “there are 
certain things you look for in a story, such as plot, 
character, climax, handling and other qualities of 
literary art. But can you tell me in a few words, 
what is the greatest quality which one must have 
in a story to make it a good one? I do want to 
write great stories some day, and if you can tip me 
off as to the essential thing, I would so appreciate 
it. What is the art of writing?” 

Blank grimaced. He turned to the woman. “Art 
—did you say?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “Writing is art, isn’t it?” 

Blank smiled. ‘“‘No—art is a man’s word for 
what he believes to be the adaptation of things— 
a man’s idea of skill. Don’t look upon writing as 
an art—but as a natural thing and in harmony 
with nature.” 

“But,” interrupted the woman, “How can you 
judge a story unless you have certain standards of 
literary art to go by?” 

“I judge by nature, my dear woman. You see 

. unless a story sends goose-pimples up and 
down my spine—I don’t like it. Art changes with 
the times—but not nature. Try goose-pimple art 
—it is more simple.” 

THE OLp Eprror. 


Puttinc Worps To Work, by Edward N. Teall. 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 344 pp. $2.50. 
Grammar, style, spelling, punctuation and other 
things which enter into correct and vigorous English 
usage are covered by Mr. Teall. 


“>"Hoaxes, by Curtis D. MacDougal. The Macmillan 


Co. 336 pp. $3.50. 

First answering the question, ““What is a hoax?” 
the author discusses in detail (11 chapters) “Why 
They Succeed,” then in 9 chapters, “How They Suc- 
ceed.” With its recital of many hoaxes, the book is 
as interesting as fiction. The exposition of hoax 
psychology deserves the careful study of writers, who 
constantly are dealing with the same public that was 
panicked by the Orson Welles invasion from Mars. 


Picture Play Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York, 
Muriel Babcock, pays good rates for articles, 1500 to 
1800 words, on motion picture personalities, fash- 
ions, beauty. These are usually on assignment. 


I THOUGHT my chances 
of becoming a writer were 
finished when I ap- 
proached the city editor of 
a newspaper, seeking to 
be taken on as a reporter, 
and was told, “Sorry, we 
have too many reporters 
on the staff as it is, and 
since none of them is dy- 
ing there is no prospect of 
vacancies.” 

So I turned to my second love—teaching. My 
subject was psychology. A year later the desire 
to write was still with me, but now I decided 
to write about psychology—not academic jar- 
gon, nor yet the sensational aspects of psychol- 
ogy, but psychology for the ordinary reader. 

In my first year of writing such articles, I 
can count 22 acceptances, and 78 rejections. 
True, this does not compare very well with a 
year’s output of some of the writers one reads 
about. But then, I am only devoting part of 
my time to writing. All in all I consider my 
achievement as quite satisfactory for a beginner. 

My first acceptance came from a daily news- 
paper, the Winnipeg Tribune. “Your article on 
reaction time is accepted for publication at our 
usual rates,” it said. Imagine the thrill I had! 
Then, of course, I told my friends about my 
acceptance, and in the telling derived still more 
pleasure from it. 

Acceptances followed from Quween’s Quar- 
terly, The Standard, Winnipeg Free Press, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
Canadian Forum, University of Manitoba Medi- 
cal Journal, The Question Mark, Journal of 
Applied Psychology, American Journal of Psy- 
chology, Manitoba School Journal, Journal of 
Social Psychology, King Features Syndicate, 
Slide Rule, Manitoba Bar News, and other 
periodicals. I have not been paid for all my 
published articles, and my biggest check so far 
was only $40.00. But there are other ways in 
which writing pays. In my case, appearing in 
print is one of the factors which enables me to 
keep my small teaching job and gradually in- 
crease its. importance. 

Most of my writing is done at odd moments. 


Peter Hampton 
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PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE 
ORDINARY READER 


i . .. By PETER HAMPTON, MANITOBA 


Writing about one’s specialty is often a 
uick way into print, as it was for Mr. 
ampton, an assistant in psychology at 

the University of Manitoba. 


The article which I sold to Queen’s Quarterly, 
entitled “Schools in Psychology,’ was written 
during three consecutive lunch hours, on the 
seat of a soft drink truck belonging to the com- 
pany for which I work during the summers. 
My article on Freud, which appeared in the 
Winnipeg Free Press, was written on a Sunday 
morning in between other duties. “Invisible 
Wounds” was written for a medical journal 
late one night after I came home from a movie. 
Such a procedure would never do for a profes- 
sional writer, who must observe definite office 
hours in order to get his quota of writing done, 
but with me, writing is still a side-line, and I 
must make my time for it. 

To me it seems that the most important sin- 
gle element in producing a good article is 
enthusiasm on the part of the writer. Closely 
akin to enthusiasm is interest. Very often the 
title of the article can be made to indicate the 
interest that lies embedded in the article. Thus, 
my article on “The Personality of the Success- 
ful Engineer’ was readily accepted by an en- 
gineering journal, while another on ‘‘Psycho- 
logical Methods of Crime Detection” found a 
welcome berth in a law publication. 

* 

Next to the title in importance is, I believe, 
the opening paragraph. This must convince the 
prospective reader that it will be worth his 
while to go on reading. From my article ‘‘Re- 
capturing Youth” which appeared in the Chi- 
cago Herald American and the New York Jour- 
nal American, 1 quote this first paragraph: ‘At 
last the fountain of youth has been found. It 
is not in Florida, where Ponce de Leon searched 
for it, but in our own endocrine glands.” Here 
is another, taken from an article entitled ‘‘Raised 
by Baboons,” which is shortly to appear in the 
Winnipeg Free Press: “On a South African 
farm, in the employ of George H. Smith, there 
lives a 50 year old Negro by the name of Lucas, 
who was brought up by a family of baboons.” 
And still another lead, taken from “Are You 
Color Blind?” which appeared in The Ques- 
tion Mark, tan: ‘To the majority of people, 
who distinguish with unconscious ease between 
a thousand subtle differences of shade and tint, 
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it may come as a surprise that ‘approximately 
five per cent of all men and one-half of one 
per cent of all women are color-blind.” 

Once the interest of the reader has been 
secured by an appropriate title and a lively 
opening, the article must strive to hold his at- 
tention. Many a subject writes itself, as I 
found when I turned out an article on ““Mesmer, 
the Hypnotist.” The attractiveness of a sub- 
ject, however, also has its dangers. It is so 
easy to make a slip in writing an informative 
article, to take for fact what is merely a sup- 
position or a theory, that it is of the utmost 
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importance to check thoroughly all facts 
before submitting the manuscript for editorial 
consideration. 

My methods of work and my ideas about 
the important elements in article writing may 
not tally with those of more experienced writ- 
ers, but success in any field of endeavor is sel- 
dom cut according to patterns. My compar- 
atively tame beginning may lead to something 
more promising; but whether it does, or not, 
I've found that there is a market for articles 
about psychology, and I’m determined to estab- 
lish myself in that market. 


> Ww ER 
CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


This series, by the founder of The Author & Journalist, began in the September, 1938, issue. The = twelve lessons are 
now available in book form under the title, ““The Technique of Salable Fiction.” ($1. 00 postpaid.) The purpose is todis- 
cuss fundamentals of fiction technique from a standpoint that will prove helpful to the professional as well as the beginner. 


XXV—STORIES THAT 
COME TO LIFE 


At the close of the preceding lesson a question was 
raised which may be thus expressed: It is all very 
well—even desirable—to create characters who be- 
come so real that they appear to initiate action and 
behavior on their own account; but what if this 
“coming to life’ should be carried to such an extreme 
that the characters get out of hand and refuse to de- 
velop the story which the author intended? 

This is not an altogether fantastic assumption. In 
a sense, it actually does occur at times. The answer 
—for those who may be concerned about it—seems 
to fall naturally into a consideration of three distinct 
possibilities: 

1. In a majority of cases the fear is unfounded— 
that is, the fear that the wrong story will result from 
allowing characters to work things out their own 
way. When characters ‘come to life’ it is because 
the subconscious mind rather than the conscious mind 
is in the saddle. The subconscious mind, guided as 
it is by suggestions from the conscious mind, tends to 
develop its visualization along lines projected by the 
author. It usually sees, more truly than the con- 
scious mind, how to attain the desired object or 
climax, and works toward that end. 

2. Sometimes, however, allowing characters to 
do and say what they will leads into blind alleys of 
aimless development. The characters may be real, 
but the story in which they are involved refuses to 
“jell.” This is probably a form of mind-wandering 
which should be subjected to discipline. A topic for 
some future discussion. 

3. If the course of the story is altered materially 
by developments not in accord with the original plan, 
it is quite likely that the plan was faulty and would 
have led to an unnatural, strained result. The sub- 
— mind suggests a development more true 
to life 


The present discussion will deal with this not in- 
frequent creative phenomenon. 

Lemuel K. Author, whose psychic processes were 
followed in the preceding lesson, may furnish us 
with a characteristic example. It will doubtless bring 
to mind parallels in the experience of every reader. 

We find Lem planning a story for one of the spe- 
cific groups of all-fiction magazines—say, the pseudo- 
scientific group. The typical story in this field is based 
on some abstract scientific theory or concept, such as 
the existence of a fourth dimension, or the possibil- 
ity of interplanetary travel, or of travel in time. 
Lem is struggling with a rather elusive idea, evolved 
from something he has read about the complemen- 
tary traits necessary for happy marriage. He carries 
this a step further and assumes the possibility of de- 
termining by scientific tests the exact degree of com- 
patibility between a man and woman. If the com- 
patibility is 100 per cent, the two may regard them- 
selves as ‘‘soul mates.” 

Lem’s protagonist is a brilliant young scientist who 
has invented an apparatus for making such compati- 
bility tests. The scientist, of course, is so far ahead 
of his time that he meets with general skepticism. 
Challenged by one of his colleagues to demonstrate 
his theory with himself as a subject, he agrees. 

He analyzes his own temperament and reduces it, 
by his system, to a series of coordinates. The imme- 
diate problem is to find a woman whose coordinates 
will harmonize. When she is found, according to 
his theory, she will turn out to be his ideal mate. 
They will be instantly compatible, and can marry 
with the assurance of enduring happiness. 

Lem Author is intrigued with his theme and— 
within the framework of his fantastic assumption— 
believes he can make the proof of the scientist's 
theory seem plausible. The writing of the opening 
passages, in which he depicts the zeal of the scientist, 
expounds his theories, and sets about the search for 
the girl, proceeds quite smoothly. 
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Naturally, since story interest is dependent upon 
the overcoming of obstacles, Lem takes pains that the 
search shall not prove too easy. Even when (by 
means of a vibratory “finder” originated by the scien- 
tist-hero) a young woman of apparently the right 
temperament has been located, tadian beset the 
way. The girl declines to subject herself to the tests. 
When these objections have been overcome and the 
psychological tests prove that she is the 100 per cent 
mate for whom the scientist has been searching, still 
it will not do to have the scientist prove his point too 
easily. 

In order to put her in a situation as far removed 
as possible from that of the scientist, Lem Author 
conceives of the girl as a vaudeville performer. In 
order still further to increase the difficulties of the 
problem, he introduces a male partner who is in 
love with the girl and who resents the interference 
of the scientist with their lives. 

Yet in spite of the difficulties which are thrown 
in the scientist's way, his determination is bringing 
about a climax such as the author intended. The 
girl, finally persuaded, permits the tests to be made. 
Her “temperament coordinates” prove to be those 
for which the scientist is looking—they correspond 
in exactly the right way with his own. And as he 

redicted, there is immediately a strong attraction 

tween them, even though superficially they seem 
to have nothing in common. As far as the scientist 
is concerned the experiment is a distinct success. 
Despite the fact that he knows the emotion is due 
to what may be termed a mental chemical reaction, he 
becomes deeply infatuated. But the girl, of course, 
must not fall so easily—if she did, there would be 
no story. She feels the attraction, but also she is 
bewildered. She does not understand the scientist 
and even suspects him of being mildly insane. 

Throughout the whole incident, her vaudeville 


| What's Wrong 
With Authors? 


By BENNETT CERF, Publisher 


(Random House—Modern Library) 


An outspoken and very helpful blast by a man 
who ought to know—and does! In the new giant 
Fall Number of the Saturday Review—just out ! 

To be followed by an equally frank counter- 
blast, “What’s Wrong With Publishers?” by 
Burton Rascoe, famous bookman. 


Other Valuable Reviews and Articles in the 
Special Fall Number by 
André Maurois Stephen Vincent Benét 
John Erskine Oswald Garrison Villard 
John Chamberlain Henry Seidel Canby 
and many others 

The Saturday Review is an indispensable aid 
to the writer, gives complete, authoritative, bril- 
liant coverage of the world of books and letters. 
Sign your name and address in the margin, clip 
this ad, pin a dollar bill to it for a special intro- 
ductory subscription of thirteen weeks, and mail 
today to 


The Saturday Revtew 


of LiTERATURE 


420 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 
D-28 
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partner has been getting in the scientist’s hair and 
standing in the way of a happy ending—as Lem 
Author intended that he should. With the climax 
about due, the author tries to find a way of letting 
this chap down easily, because, after all, he loves the 
girl and has shown himself to be a pretty decent 
sort. As a matter of fact, he has assumed an impor- 
tance beyond the original intention. Instead of being 
a minor character, he must now be rated one of the 
principals. It seems rather a shame that the scientist 
had to come in and disrupt his sincere affair with 
the girl. 

The story bogs down, somehow, right at this point. 
Lem Author struggles with it manfully, but cannot 
devise a way by which the scientist convincingly 
overcomes the final obstacles and proves his point 
by winning the girl. 

He puts the story aside for a day or so; then re- 
turns to it hoping that in the interval his subcon- 
scious mind may have worked out a satisfying solu- 
tion. 


What would you do at this point? How would 
you help Lem Author out of his predicament? Would 
you, somehow, put the girl’s vaudeville partner back 
in the place which you had originally intended him 
to occupy? Or would you let him run away with 
the story? 


(To be continued next month) 


RADIO CORNER 


Conducted by WILLIAM L. KING 


Pages of radio script as written for dramatic shows 
are the most prosaic appearing bits of creative work 
imaginable. They just cannot be cluttered up with 
aesthetic or trick layouts, for they have one objective 
and only one—to make it as easy as possible for the 
members of the cast to read their lines with the least 
possibility of error. Even hesitance is an error in a 
radio broadcast, amounting from a mere fault to a 
major calamity, depending on when it occurs. 

The first thing noticed on a page of radio script is 
that names of characters are carried, in caps, next to 
the left hand margin on the sheet, followed by lines 
of dialogue, somewhat as follows: 


MAY: How could it be that way? That's easy 
to explain. His is one of those souls that 
regard everyone as a vibrant, interested be- 
ing and therefore worthy of exploration, 
rather than as a colorless animated husk. 


This arrangement, with the lines of dialogue fol- 
lowing their own margin, allows names of characters 
to stand out clearly and distinctly, with little likeli- 
hood of an actor reading the wrong line or missing a 
cue. As further guarantee against a slip-up, each actor 
usually encircles the name of the character he por- 
trays with a pencil. Thus, the actress taking the part 
of May would “flag” each of May’s lines by encir- 
cling that name on the script. Sylvester would en- 
circle all of the Sylvesters in the script. And so on. 

Likewise, for the sake of ease in reading, most 
scripts in commercial usage are typed in old style 
pica type, which is much easier to read than the 
smaller elite type. 

These provisions appear almost kindergarten in 
nature, yet it is surprising how many novice writers 
do not understand the necessity for them, mainly 
because they do not realize the reasons behind them. 
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THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST'S ANNUAL HANDY MARKET LIST OF 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
NOVEMBER, 1940 


This directory of American book publishers is brought up to date and published annually. Information includes name of 
firm, address, the approximate number of titles issued per year, types of books published, preferred length limits, methods of 
remuneration, and the name of editor or officer in charge of buying manuscripts. Publishers who have furnished incomplete informa- 
tion in all probability do not ordinarily consider submitted material. ‘‘Vanity publishers’’—that is, concerns that — at 


author’s expense, without regard to merit of material—have been excluded in all cases where the 


facts are known to us. It is 


suggested that traders preserve this issue, and make corrections, as changes in the publishing field are noted in the Literary Market 
Tips department from month to month, until the next directory is published a year hence. 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 5th Ave., New York and 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn. (50 titles yearly.) Religious, ethical, church 
school books; religious education texts; history, hymnody, philosophy. 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Nolan B. Harmon Jr. 


Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston. (35 titles yearly.) Text- 
books. Royalties. Paul V. Bacon, editor-in-chief. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science (The), 3457 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia. Works on political and social science. Does 
not invite submissions. 


American Association for Adult Education, 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Adult education, non-fiction. Does not invite submissions. 


American Baptist Publication Society (The), 1701-3 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. (See The Judson Press.) 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York. (App. 200 
— yey.) School and college textbooks. Royalties. W. W. 
vengood. 


American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(20 to 30 titles yearly.) Bibliographies, reading courses, books on all 
aspects and types of library service. not invite general sub- 
missions. Royalties. E. 0. Fontaine. 


American Mercury, Inc. (The), 570 aa Ave., New York. 
Paper-bound reprints. Lawrence E. Spival 


American Photographie Publishing Co., “a Newbury St., Boston. 
(5-10 titles yearly.) Technical and educational books on photography, 
photo engraving, collecting, hobbies, arts and crafts. Preliminary 
correspondence necessary. Outright purchase; occasionally royalties. 
Frank R. Fraprie. 


American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago. 
(10 to 15 titles yearly.) Technical books, all kinds. Outright pur- 
chase. James McKinney. 


American Tract Society, 21 W. 46th St., New York. Religious 
books, translations, reprints (50, 000- 60,000) ; tracts, 1000-1500 words. 
Royalties, outright purchase, author’s expense. Edwin Noah Hardy, 
Dr. E. N. Hardy. 


Anderson (The W. H.) Co., 524 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. (12 
titles yearly.) Law books. Royalties. George C. Trautwein. 


Antioch Press (The), Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Up to 10 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks, translations, essays, reprints of poetry, drama. 
Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. Write before submitting 

MSS. Freeman Champney, Mgr. 


Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Ine., 35 W. 32nd St., New York 
(General publishers.) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, autobiography, 
memoirs, books on psychology, sociology, journalism, history. Juve- 
niles; books for older boys and girls. ks; books dealing 
with the drama; travel books. Textbooks. Royalties; occasionally 
outright purchase. Trade publications: Francis G. Wickware, John L. 
B. Williams, C. Gibson Scheaffer, Eds. Educational Dept.: Dana H. 
Ferrin, editor-in-chief; Frederick S. Pease, Jr., Ed. Secondary school 
texts, Carl Van Ness. Hymn books, Caroline G. Parker. Medical, 
W. H. Surber. Spanish, Juan Cabrera. 


Arcadia House, Ine., 70 5th Ave., New York. Clean romantic 
novels, about 65,000 words. Royalties. Samuel Curl. 


Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 112 W. 46th St., New York. 
(10 titles yearly.) Textbooks on architectural art, textiles, interior 
decorations. Technical works, translations, reference and standard 
works. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. W. M. McRostie. 


Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (25 titles yearly.) 
xt-books, non-fiction, on religious subjects, sociology, social prob- 
lems, recreation and physical topics. Royalties. S. M. Keeny. 


Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (20 titles yearly.) 
(Publishes with Little, Brown.) Novels, 50,000 to 200,090 words. 
Non-fiction; biography, history, essays, autobiography, inspiration. 
Textbooks, plays. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 10 years and older. 
Royalties. Chester B. Kerr. 


Augsburg Publishing House, 425 S. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(15-20 titles yearly.) Lutheran religious books. Considers MSS. 
but requires considerable time for decisions. Outright payment, oc- 
easionally royalties or author’s expense. Paul T. Martinsen. 

Augustin (J. J.) Inc., Publisher, 141 E. 29th St., New York. (10 
titles yearly.) American Indian, art, science, history, non-fiction. 

Aurand Press, 900 N. 8rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. (4 to 6 titles 
yearly.) Pennsylvania history and sociology books. Royalties, out- 
right purchase. A. Monroe Aurand, Jr. 

Baker (Walter H.) Company, Inc., 178 Tremont St., Boston. Plays, 
platform readings, material for entertainment. Special day programs 
for schools. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Bancroft-Whitney Co.. 200 McAllister St., San Francisco. (100 
titles yearly.) Law books. Royalties, outright purchase, sometimes 
author’s expense. 

Bankers Publishing Co., 475 Main St., Soeiriies. Mass. (4 titles 
yearly.) Banking and finance books. Keith F. rren. 

Banks & Co., 911 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. an books. Outright 
purchase or royalties. 

Banks-Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 3730 Euclid Ave.. Cleveland, 
Ohio. (15 to 50 titles yearly.) Law texts, state statutes, digests, etc. 
Outright purchase. 


Bar D Press, Siloam Springs, Ark. (2 cloth- rr 16 paper- 
coyered books during past 12 mos.) Short MMS. of Southwestern 
interest. Royalties or author’s expense. J. B. Davis. 


Barnes (A. S.) Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. (20 to 30 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks on physical education, health; works on leisure, 
recreation; pageants, folk dancing, music, health, games, novelties. 
Royalties. John Barnes Pratt, John Lowell Pratt, Alice W. Frymir. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York. College text- 
books, technical works. Royalties. A. W. Littlefield. 


Barrows (M.) & Co., Ine., 286 5th Ave., New York. (6 titles 
yearly.) Home economics. Royalties. H. Tanner Olsen. 


Beacon Press (The), 25 Beacon St., Boston. (12 to 15 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; philosophical, ethical, Unitarian, educational 
and religious textbooks, plays. Juvenile non-fiction. Royalties or 
outright purchase. Dr, Everett M. Baker. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago. Juvenile non- 
fiction, 6 to 14 years, for school reading. Plays, entertainments, 
games, cutouts, ete. Royalties or outright purchase. J. C. Sindelar. 
Heavily overstocked. 


Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1261 Broadway, New York. (10 
titles yearly.) Books on Jewish subjects in English. Non-fiction, 
religious books, textbooks, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Reprints. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Miss Dena Behrman. 

Bender (Matthew) & Co., Inc., 109 State St., Albany, N.Y. 
296 Broadway, New York. (50 to 100 titles yearly.) Single volume 
and encyclopedic law texts for all states, annotated statutes, farm 
books, reports. 

Benziger Brothers, Ine., 12-14 W. 3rd St., New York. [40 titles 
yearly.) Books for Catholics, any subject. Royalties, outright pur- 
chase, or author’s expense. , 

Bibie Institute Colportage Assn., 843 N. Wells St., Chicago. (30-40 
titles yearly.) Conservatively Christian books, 32- 128 pages; Ph na 
fiction and non-fiction. Query before submitting MSS. Royalties. 
outright purchase, usually author’s expense. Wm. Norton, Mer. 

Binfords and Mort, Graphic Arts Bldg., Portland, Ore. (12-15 


- titles yearly.) Material pertaining to the Northwest. Novels, non- 


fiction, textbooks, plays, poetry, reprints, juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction, 60-80,000 words. Royalties, author’s expense. Peter Binford. 

Blakiston Company (The), 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Non- 
fiction; science, agriculture, technical, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
chemistry, physics, biology, etc. Textbooks for students and prac- 
titioners. Royalties. Horace G. White. 

Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 31st St., New York. (15 titles 
yearly.) Jewish literature, Bibles, prayer books, fiction, juveniles, 
educational books, anthologies. Royalties, outright purchase, or 
author’s expense. 

Blue Ribbon Books, 14 W. 49th St., New York. (Division of 
Garden City Pub. Co., Inc.) Reprint editions of novels, non-fiction. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. (The), 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis. (75 
titles yearly.) Novels, 60,000 words up, all types. Juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction, 20,000 words up. Adult non-fiction—biography, his- 
tory, travel, popular science, politics, sociology, religion, 60,000 words 
up. Textbooks for schools and grades. Law books. Royalties. 
General publications, Mrs. Jessica B. Mannon; textbooks, Lowe 
Berger; law books, R. L. Moorhead. 

Bonnier Publishing House, 561 3rd Ave., New York. (10 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; translations. 

Bowker (R. R.) Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. Book-trade 
reference books and periodicals. 

Bradley (Milton) Co., Springfield, Mass. Juvenile books for sup- 
plementary reading, ages 7-15. Royalties. 

Bridgman Publishers, Inc., 145 4th St., Pelham, N.Y. (4 titles 
yearty.) Textbooks on art education. Royalties; outright purchase. 
Geo. B. Bridgman; E. C. Bridgman. 

Br a an Press, Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, 161 “3th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (30 titles yearly.) Re- 
ligious non- — adult apd juveniles; religious textbooks, novels. 
Royalties. John L. Il. 

Brookings Institution, The, Washington, we Sg 8 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction books on arrangement. H. G. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 524 N. Sealer ed Milwaukee. (50 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction; teachers’ professional, Catholic religious. 
Textbooks for elementary, secondary schools, re: technical me- 
chanical books. Royalties. Wm. G. and Wm. C. 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 20 titles 
yearly.) Entertainment material, plays. recitations. special day 
material; especially full evening plays and névelty stunts. Outright 
purehase. W. N. Bugbee. 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. (60 titles 
yearly.) Mimeoprint publishers. Textbooks and technical books. 
Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. Charles S. Hutchinson. 

Callaghan & Co., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (75 to 100 titles 
yearly.) Law and law textbooks; anything pertaining to law. 
Royalties, outright purchase, sometimes author’s expense. 

Cameron Publishing Co., Woodmont, Conn. Publishes all technical 
and semi-technical books. Will entertain manuscripts from authors 
- = technical and semi-technical subjects. Outright purchase. 

. Norton. 
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(5-20 titles 
50-90,000 


Cape Fear Press (The), 150 E. 52nd St., New York. 
yearly.) Noyels, non-fiction, textbooks, religious books, 
words. Royalties; verse, author’s expense. Robert Speller. 


Carlyle House, 535 5th Ave., New York. ae non-fiction, for 
mail promotion, 70,000 words. Royalties. J. Irwi 

Carrick and Evans, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., ieee York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, 50,000-100,000 words. Juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction. Royalties. Lynn Carrick. 

House, Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. Reprint fiction and juve- 
niles. 

Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
Novels and non-fiction; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. 
J. H. Gipson. 

Chemical Publishing Co., 148 Lafayette St., New York. 
yearly.) Textbooks, chemistry and technology. Royalties. 

Clark (Arthur H.) Co., 1214 So. Brand Blvd., Glendale, Calif. 
(10 to 12 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, history, travel, 
sociology, economics. Specializes in Americana. Royalties, or 
author’s expense. 

Clute (Willard N.) & Co 
(2 to 8 titles yearly.) Technical works on botany. 
submission of MSS. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, philosophy, philol- 
ogy, science, popular science, politics, sociology, education. religion; 
a translations. Royalties, or author’s expense. Charles G. 


(25-30 titles yearly.) 
Royalties. 


(20 titles 


5257 Hinesley Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Does not invite 


_cammanusath Fund (The), Division of Publications, 41 E. 57th 

New York. Books in fields of public health, medicine, mental 

oe An elegal research, mainly based on activities financed by the 
Fund, but other MSS. in these fields considered. 


Comstock Publishing Co., Inc., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(6-12 titles yearly.) Educational works on biological science; text- 
books; non-fiction. Royalties, author’s expense. W. S. Schaefer. 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. (40 titles yearly.) Novels, religious background (Lutheran). 
Religious and devotional books. Usually outright purchase. Does 
not solicit MSS. 

Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. (5-15 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, textbooks, technical books, translations. 
Royalties; occasionally author’s expense. 

Covici Friede, Inc., 425-435 E. 24th St., 
ction. 

Coward McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York. Novels. Non- 
fiction. Juveniles. Royalties, sometimes outright purchase. Thomas 
R. Coward, ed.; Rose Dobbs, juvenile ed. 

Crime Club, 14 W. 49th St., New York (Affiliated with Doubleday, 
Doran.) (48 titles gocets.) Mystery novels, 60,000 to 100,000 words. 
Royalties. 8S. Taylor. 


New York. Novels, non- 


Crofts (F ) & Co., 41 Union Square W., New York. 
40 titles og College textbooks. Royalties. F. 8. Croft 

Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co., 432 4th Ave., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; textbooks; juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction, 50-100,000 words. Royalties; rarely author’s expense. Sub- 
mission of manuscripts invited, Miss E. Riley. 

Crown Publishers, 444 4th Aye., New York. General classics, 
music, not timely subjects. Prefers books subject to illustration. 
Royalties. N. Wartels. 

Cupples & Leon Co., 470 4th Ave., 


(35 to 


New York. (16-20 titles 


yearly.) Juveniles, all types, 47,000-60,000 words. Translations, 
occasional reprints. Royalties or outright purchase. A. T. Leon. 
Davis, (F. A.) Co. 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia. One- 


volume medical and nursing technical books. Royalties, occasionally 
author’s expense. 

Day (The John) Co., 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
Novels. Non-fiction. Poetry. Translations. 

J. Walsh, Pearl S. Buck. 

Daye (Stephen) Press, Brattleboro, Vt. (10 titles yearly.) New 
England non-fiction and ski material. Royalties. Marion Hooper. 

Derrydale Press, 127 E. 34th St., New York. (15 titles yearly.) 
Books on sport; fox hunting, racing, shooting, fishing (not athletics.) 
Roylaties, outright purchase or author’s expense. 

Devin-Adair Co. (The), 25 E. 26th St., New York. (5 titles 
yearly.) Religious books. Royalties; sometimes author’s expense. 
Devin A. Garrity. 

Dial Press, Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York. (28-40 titles yearly.) 
Serious novels, all types (80,000 to 100,000). Non-fiction, adult; 
biography, history, philosophy, science, fine arts, anthologies. Royal- 
ties or outright purchase. George Joel 

Dietz Press, 109 E. Cary St., Richmond, Va. (About 15 titles 
yearly.) Virginiana, Americana, anthologies. Royalties; sometimes 
author’s expense. August Dietz, Jr. 

Ditson (Oliver) Co., 1712 Chestnut St., 
publications, textbooks, plays, readings, etc. 
right purchase. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 4th Ave., New York. (150 titles yearly.) 
Novels 70,000 words up. Juveniles, ages 10 to 15. on-fiction, 
adult and juvenile; travel, biography, nature, essays, arts and crafts. 
Poetry; plays. Royalties, occasionally outright purchase. F. C. Dodd 

Dodge Publishing Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Adult and juvenile novels, non-fiction, (100,000 words.) 
Royalties. Critchell Rimington and Allen Churchill. 

Donohue (M. A.) & Co., 701 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (10 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; fairy tales. Re- 
prints. Gift books. Outright purchase. Does not solicit MMS. 
sometimes outright purchase. 

Dorrance & Co., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (45-50 titles yearly.) 
Particularly interested in verse; also publishes novels, non-fiction, 
technical books, religious books, juvenile fiction, and love fiction. 
Royalties. W. A. Dorrance. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., 14 W. 49th St., New York. (250-300 
titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction, translations, poetry, reprints, 


(20 titles yearly.) 
Royalties. Richard 


Philadelphia, Pa. Music 
Royalties or out- 


ae fiction and non-fiction. Royalties, sometimes outright pur- 
chase. 

Drake (Frederick J.) & 
Commercial art, mechanical. 
home study. 


W. Van Buren Ave., Chicago. 


Co., 600 
practical books for 


technical books; 
Royalties. W. Drake, 


The Author & Journalist 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (40 
titles yearly) Plays, especially 3-act plays suitable for high 
school, wih one set, balanced cast or all men or all women; one-act 
plays, especially contest plays; plays for young children, junior high; 
patriotic and religious plays; holiday plays; readings; general enter- 
tainment material. Interest in photographs of productions of 
Outright purchase, occasionally royalties. Reports 
in 2-3 weeks. Roland F. Fernand. 


Droke (Maxwell), Publisher, 1014 N. Pennsylvania St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Material for public speakers, prepared by staff 
or specialists; will consider suggestions. Outright purchase, oc- 
casionally royalties. Maxwell e. 


manuscripts. 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York. (40- 
” titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, poetry. Royalties. C. A. 
earce, 


Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. Scholarly works; edu- 
cational and religious. Royalties or author’s expense. H. R. Dwire. 


Dutton (E. P.) & Co., Ine., 300 4th Ave., New York. (150 titles 
yearly.) Novels of permanent literary value; mystery and detective 
fiction. Non-fiction; religion, travel, fine arts, biography, memoirs, 
belles lettres, history, science, psychology, psychics, child culture. 
Poetry. Textbooks and technical works if of general interest, trans- 
lations, reference works. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; fairy tales. 
Royalties. George Moreby Acklom. 


Eerdmans (William 8.) Publishing Co., 234 Pearl St., N.W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (40 titles yearly.) Religious works—non- 
fiction, novels (30,000-60,000). Juvenile fiction, 10,000-15,000. Roy- 
alties, sometimes author’s expense. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, 0. (30 titles yearly.) 
Amateur entertainments; plays for children and adults; operettas, 
plays and entertainments for schools and churches. Outright pur- 
chase. H. C. Eldridge. ' 

Europa Books, 760 Hunts Point Ave., New York. (2-3 titles yearly.) 
Literature by outstanding authors of various racial groups, in their 
native tongues. Royalties. I. Scheer. 

Falmouth Book House, Publishers, 12 Monument Sau., Portland, 
Me. (10 titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, plays, poetry, juvenile 
fiction. Royalties or author’s expense. Lawrence Darr Chapman. 
_ Farrar & Rinehart, Ine., 232 Madison Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Non-fiction—philosophy, biography, 


social sciences. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. College 
textbooks. Royalties. John Farrar; textbooks, James Van Toor. 
Faxon (F. W.) + 83 Francis St., Boston. Indexes, bibli- 
ographies, library references, textbooks. Rovalties. A. H. Davis. 
Financial Publishing Co., 9 Newbury St., Boston. (4 titles 
_—, Financial and statistical tables, Royalties. Charles H. 


Fireside Press, The, 148 =< 4 St., 
division of Chemical Pub. 


New York. Trade di- 
on popular science, health, 


games, recreation, arts and crafts, what to-do subjects. Royalties. 
Horace J. Gardner. 

Fisheher (J) & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Choral works, organ music, action-songs, entertainments 
for schools. No ‘‘popular’’ music. 

Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 11 E. 38th St., og York. 
One and 3-act plays, readings, minstrels, entertainments. Tem- 


porarily overstocked. 


Foster & Stewart Pub. Corp., 77 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
fiction; aviation; educational, personal experience, adventure, 
nile. Query first. Henry Stewart. 


Foundation Press, Inc., Chicago. Publishes books under contract 
only and does not use unsolicited manuscripts. 


Franklin & Charles, 510 Race Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
books; mathematics, physics, electrical 
scripts considered. Rollin L. Charles. 


French (Samuel), 25 W. 45th St., New York. Plays for ama- 
teurs. Little Theatres, ete. Roy: alties or outright purchase. (De- 
mands reading fee for conideting unsolicited MSS.) 


Friendship Press, 156 5th Ave., New York. (10 to 15 titles yearly.) 
s on world friendship. Religious books. Juvenile fiction, ages 
6 to 12, non-fiction; no fairy tales. Outright purchase. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York. (40 to 50 titles 
A merit, 60,000 words up. Non- 
ction, adult; reference 8 ography, travel, sociology, popular 
science. Royalties. George W. Jones, Jr. _ 


Furman (Lee), Ine., 386 4th Ave., New York. Works of per- 
manent yalue. 


Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co., 
titles yearly.) Juveniles, 3 to 8 years, up to 5,000 words; cut-outs, 
novelties, games and kindergarten pastimes, ideas. Outright pur- 
chase, occasionally royalties. A. R. Gabriel. 

Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., New York. 
(48 titles yearly.) (Affiliated with Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 
Reprint non-fiction, juveniles. Few manuscripts purchased. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase. H. B. Brownell. 

Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1406 E. Franklin St., 
(About 12 titles yearly.) 
jana, the South. 
A. Rollins. 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton P1., Boston. 
Exclusively textbooks for schools and colleges. 
Stevens. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 5th Ave., New York. (25 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction, textbooks; history, law, English, foreign languages, 
science, mathematics, commerce. Specializes in texts and drill de- 
vices for elementary, high school, and college use. Royalties. H. A. 

rner. 


Godwin, Publisher, tnec., 


Non- 
juve- 


Technical 
engineering. No. manu- 


200 Sth Ave., New York. (50 


Richmond, Va. 
Works on history, biography, Virgin- 
Royalties, sometimes author’s expense. Mark 


(150 ratte ) 
Royalties. E. 


as (Arcadia House) 7 E. 44th je New 
York. (50 titles yearly.) Light fiction, sex novels; books of perman- 
ent value (65,000 up). Royalties. Prefers query. 

Goldsmith Publishing Co. (The), 711 S. Dearborn St. 
Juvenile fiction, 8 to 16 years (45,000 to 50,000 words). 
Outright purchase. T. B. Dunn. 

Gospel Trumpet Co., ‘Anderson, Ind. 
ligious poetry, plays, readings, novels. 
fiction. Outright purehase or royalties. 
needs supplied by regular writers.) 


, Chicago. 
Reprints. 


(12 titles yearly.) Re- 
Adult and juvenile non- 
Cc, E. Brown. (Editorial 


November, 1940 


House, Ine., 122 E. 42nd St., New York. (Up to 12 
tten yearly.) General publishers; emphasis on non-fiction, novels 
of high standard. Royalties. Coley B. Taylor. 


Gramercy Publishing Co., 444 4th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Romantic novels, 60,000 words. Prefers synopsis first. 
Miss A. Sachs. 


Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New York. (60 
titles yearly.) Novels, including Westerns; adult non-fiction; bio- 
syed psychology, science, education. Reprints. Royalties. C. F 

man. 


Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Commercial education textbooks and articles. Royalties, 
outright purchase. C. I. Blanchard 


Greystone Press (The), 40 E. 49th St., New York. (16-20 titles 
yearly.) Noyels of literary quality. Non-fiction; biography, his- 
fiction and non-fiction. ‘Translations. Royalties. Denis 

en 8. 


Grosset & Dunlap, 1101 Broadway, New York. Juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction, picture books, mystery and sports, 50,000 words. 
Royalties. Laura Harris. 


Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., 116 Newbury St., Boston. (20 
to 30 titles yearly.) Principally non-fiction, adult and juvenile; 
biography, travel, art, philosophy, popular science. Donald J. 
Cushman. Royalties. 


Hall & McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (About 
20 titles yearly.) Grammar and high-school textbooks. Choral 
music for schools. Submit outline first. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. Norman H. Hall. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. (120 
titles yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, history, general 
———— Children’s books. Textbooks, college and high schools. 
toyalties. 


Harlow Publishing pega) a N. Harvey St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(25 titles yearly.) Law and school textbooks ; non-fiction, history, 
philosophy, classics. Most "interested in all kinds of material for 
—. Royalties, outright purchase or author’s expense. Victor 
E. Harlow. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (250 titles yearly.) 
Novels. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; science, religion, travel, 
biography, popular history, ete. Textbooks; medical, business, 
industrial monographs. Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. E. F. 
Saxton, editorial director. Juvenile editor, Miss Ursula Nordstrom; 
business, Ordway Tead; college textbooks, F. 8S. MacGregor; high- 
school textbooks, R. M. Pearson; religious, Eugene Exman; medical, 
Paul B. Hoeber. Royalties. 


Harvard University Press, 38 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. (100 
titles yearly.) Scholarly books, non-fiction in all fields. Royalties. 


Hastings House, 135 Front St., New York (30 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction. Royalties. Invites submission of manuscripts. Walter 
Frese. 


Heath (D. C.) & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston. (80 titles 
yearly.) ae. technical works for schools, colleges. Royal- 
ties. Frank W. Scott. 


Hebrew Pub. Co., 77 Delancey St., New York. ‘Fiction and non- 
fiction of interest to Jewish = eles, adult and juvenile. Invites 
submission of manuscripts. Leon Reeder. 


Herder (B.) Book Co., 15 and 17 8S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
(25 titles yearly.) Catholic non-fiction; biography, history, science, 
education, religion. Textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. 


Hillman-Curl, Ine., 7 E. 49th St., New York. (Associated with 
Godwin, Publisher.) Distinctive fiction and non-fiction. Games and 
novelties. Royalties. Sam Curl. 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, ine., 5 Union Square, W., New York. 
(5 to 10 titles yearly.) Educational books. Textbooks—elementary 
and high school. Royalties, occasionally outright purchase. Thomas 
N. Hinds. 


B.), Inec., Medical & Brothers, 
49 E. d St., New York. Paul B. 


House, 225 Varick St., (10 to 15 titles 
yearly.) Juveniles—fiction, non-fiction, translations, reprints. Roy- 
alties. Vernon A. Ives. 


Holt (Henry) & Company, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York. 
(100 titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Juveniles. Non-fiction; hu- 
morous and serious, business. Poetry. High-school and college 
textbooks. Royalties. Herbert G. Bristol, president, Gilbert Love- 
land, high school Dept.; R. H. MacMurphey, college Dept.; William 
Stone, trade Dept. 


Hopkins (John H.) & Son, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
(24 titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, juvenile fiction 100,000 
words. Royalties. Miss C. E. Weeks. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. (200 titles yearly.) 
Novels, all types. Non-fiction, serious and religious. Textbooks, 
technical works, classical collections, reference works. Juvenile fic- 
tion and non-fiction, ages 5 to 16. Royalties. Ferris Greenslet. 


Humphries (Bruce), Inc., 30 Winchester St., Boston. Novels, non- 
fiction, poetry, juveniles, etc. Royalties, outright purchase, author’s 
expense. 

International Publishers, 381 4th Ave., New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult; history, philosophy, politics, 
sociology, education, economics: specializes in books from Marxian 
viewpoint. Translations. Royalties. 


International Sports, Inc., R. R. 1, Box 95, Indianapolis. (5 
titles yearly.) Technical books, on arrangement, on sports only, 
including technique of games. All texts accompanied by moving 
picture shots. Royalties. Art Stevenson. 


International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. (25 to 30 titles yearly.) 
Trade, technical, business, college and high school. Each depart- 
ment has its own editor. Royalties. 


a State College Press, Ames, Ia. (12 titles yearly.) Non- 
+7 ference books in fields of science and tech- 
nology. Royalties. H. E. Ingle. 


Jewish Publication Society of America, 225 S. 15th St., Philadel- 
phia. (6 titles yearly.) Jewish subjects. Novels, Non- fiction, adult 
and juvenile, 100,000 words. Textbooks; volumes of short-stories, 
poetry, plays; translations. Juveniles; fairy tales. Royalties or 
outright purchase. Dr. Solomon Grayzel. 
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Johns Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Baltimore, Md. 
(35 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; scientific, history, practical sci- 
ence, political economy, medicine, general books. Does not solicit 
manuscripts. Royalties or author’s expense. 


Jones (Marshall) Company, 212 Summer St., Boston. (5 to 10 
titles yearly.) General non-fiction; books that appeal to a special 
market, 20,000 words minimum. Prefers ae summary. 
Royalties. C. E. Verner, Managing Directo: 


Judd (Orange) Publishing Co., Inc., 15 E. 26th St., New York. 
(12 titles yearly.) Agricultural, garden, handicraft works, text- 
books (20,000 words and up). Royalties; sometimes author’s expense. 


Judson Press (The), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. (10 
titles yearly.) Religious, theological, religious educational works, 
especially Baptist. Some fiction adapted to children and young 
people. 4 length, 50,000 words. Royalties, outright pur- 
chase. L. R. Jenkins, D.D. 


Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blyd., Chicago. (20 ti 
Dog books principally. Not in market for MSS. 
udy. 


Kaleidograph Press, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. (15 to 20 
titles yearly.) Books on poetry and poetry writi ing; of verse. 
Royalties or coupestive basis. Annual contest for poetry books. 
Whitney Montgomery. 


Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Novels and non-fiction. (80,000). Juveniles (50,000). 
Catholic religious, historical, philosophical works, translations. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Arthur Kenedy. 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. (5 to 10 ae yearly.) Visual 
instruction books. Royalties. G. E. Hamilt 


Kinsey (H. C.) & Co., Ine., 105 W. 40th St., New York. (10-12 
titles Novels, popular pon-fiction, 70,000 words or 
more. Royalties. H. C. Kins 


Knight Publishers, Inc., 432 sey Ave., New York. (24 titles yostty. ) 
Novels; important non-fiction books, especially biographies (60,000- 
200,000) translations. Sidney Philips. 


Knopf (Alfred A.), Inec., 501 Madison Ave., New York. (90 
titles yearly.) Novels, high quality. Non-fiction, not too technical. 
Poetry. Juveniles. Translations. Royalties. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago; 76 9th Ave., New 
York; 770 Mission St., San Francisco; Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, 
Tex.; 441 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. (30-50 titles 
yearly.) Educational books. Royalties. Herbert F. Hancox. 


Lawyers a pny Publishing Co (The), Aqueduct Bldg., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. Law books prepared by s 


Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philedstphia. Textbooks ; 
medical, dental, pharmaceutical, nursing, general scientific books. 
Does not invite unsolicited MSS. Royalties. W. D. Wilcox. 


Leisure League of America, 1309 W. Main St., Richmond, Va 
(10 to 20 titles yearly.) Books on hobbies and leisure, games, 20,000- 
25,000 words. Royalties or outright purchase. James S. Stanley. 


Lippincott (J. B.) Company, 227 S. 6ih St., Philadelphia. (75 
to 100 general titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Juveniles (25,000 
to 75,000), up to 16 years; rarely fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult 
and juvenile, all types. Textbooks. Specializes in biography, history, 
art, fiction, educational and medical works. Rarely poetry or essays. 
Royalties; occasional outright purchase. J. Jefferson Jones; George 
Stevens; B. Lippincott; Mary E. Harvey (Juv. Ed.); H. West. 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston. (85 titles 
yearly.) Novels, juveniles, non-fiction Also schoolbooks, legal 
works, medical books. Royalties. General literature, C. R. Eve ritt ; 
schoolbooks, James W. Sherman; legal, Chas. F. Woodard; medical, 
Ralph Steffens. 


Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 4th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, adult and juvenile (over 60,000 words). 
Reprints. Royalties. Arthur Pell. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York. (200 to 300 
titles yearly.) Novels, few, carefully selected. Juveniles, 6 to 18 
years; historical or present-day types. Textbooks. Non-fiction; 
biography, science, philosophy, travel, essays, technical and refer- 
ence books. Plays; three-act comedies, 10 or 12 characters. Roy- 
alties. General MMS., Edward Mills. Jr.; College textbooks, R. L. 
Straker. Elementary textbooks, William R. Crow ley. Juvenil 
saan an Gunterman. Catholic books, Julia Kernan. Plays, G 

eracker. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 381 4th Ave., New York. (20 
or more titles yearly.) Juveniles (25,000 to 100,000). Novels (up 
& 100,000.) Non-fiction; serious works. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. 


Louellen Publishing Co., 39 Union Sq., New York. (20-30 titles 
yeu.) Technical books on navigation; games, novelties. Outright 
purchase. 


Louisiana State University Press, University, La. (12 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, technical books, translations, 70,000-100,000 
words. Royalties or author’s expense. 


Lutheran Book Concern, 55 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio. (20 to 
25 titles yearly.) Religious works; juvenile fiction. Outright pur- 
chase. D. M. Shonting. 


Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. (10 titles yearly.) 
Religious and scientific books. apologetics, poetry. Royalties or 
author’s expense. R. Neuman, D. Litt., Box 573, Burlington, Iowa. 


Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago. (15 titles yearly.) 
Textbooks; supplementary reading books. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. J. W. Carnahan. 


Macaulay Co. (The), 386 4th Ave., New York. (50 titles yearly.) 
Novels, popular themes. Juvenile fiction, non-fiction. Biography; 
belles-lettres; translations. Royalties, occasionally outright purchase. 
(Requires sy: nopsis and sample chapters for preliminary consideration. ) 


Macmillan Co. (The), 60 5th Ave., New York. (Over 500 titles 
yearly.) Books in every field. Novels (60,000 up), non-fiction 
(50,000 up), adult and juvenile; biography, economics, travel, 
scientific, religion. world problems. Textbooks; science. Verse, 
translations, classical collections, reprints. Juveniles, all ages: 
Royalties. Harold S. Latham, A. J. Putnam, Lois D. Cole, Ellen 
F. Shippen; Doris S. Patee, juvenile. 
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Macrae, Smith Company, 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia. (30 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Juveniles, all ages. Non-fiction, adult; biography, 
travel, nature. Gift books. Royalties or outright purchase. Edward 
Shenton. 

Malliet (Wendell) & Co., 209 W. 125th St., New York. (10 titles 


yearly.) Books and pamphlets on Negro problems. Fiction, poetry, 
biography, travel, essays; Negro and regional history, reprints, trans- 
lations, novelties. Royalties, outright purchase, or author’s expense. 
A. M. Wendell Malliet, Pres. 


Manual Arts Press (The), 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. (8 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks and reference books on industrial education, home 
economics, the arts, handicrafts, adult and juvenile. Royalties. 
Chas. A. Bennett. 

Mathis, Van Nort and Co., Dallas, Texas. (15 titles yearly.) 
Fiction, non-fiction, textbooks, religious books, up to 100,000 words. 
Royalties or author’s guarartee. Arthur S. Mathis. 


McBride (Robert M.) & Co., 116 E. 16th St., 
titles yearly.) Novels, literary quality, popular appeal, humor, 
100,000 words. Juveniles, ages 12 to 18; rarely fairy tales. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile; biography, history, travel, popular science, 
including medicine. Royalties. Critchell Rimington, Allan Churchill. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York. (170 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, adult, science, social science; political science, 
agriculture, business, economics, engineering. Textbooks. Royalties. 


McKay (David) Company, 604 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. 
(30 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages. Scientific, business, technical 
books, classical collections, dictionaries, miscellany. Royalties—10 
per cent of retail price. Margery McKay. 

McLoughlin Brothers, Inc., 64 Park St., Springfield, Mass. (80 
to 100 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages; fiction and non-fiction. 
Specializés in painting, toy, and novelty books. Outright purchase 
or royalties. 

Meigs Publishing Co., 805 Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis. (100 
titles yearly.) Religious works, plays, pageants for special days. 
Games, novelties. Outright purchase. P. A. Wood, Pres. 

Merrill (Charlies E.) Company, 381 4th Ave., New York. (12 to 50 
titles yearly.) Elementary and high school textbooks. Royalties or 
outright purchase. Thomas P. Horn 

Messner (Julian), Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York. 
literary quality, popular appeal. Adult non-fiction. 
exceptional. Royalties. Julian Messner. 

Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
don Press.) 

Metropolitan Press, 40 
yearly.) Noyels, non-fiction, 
novelties, plays, poetry, etc. 
expense. 

Military Service Publishing Co., 100 Telegraph Bldg., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Military textbooks and technical books. Royalties and outright 
purchase. B. A. Brown. 


Mill (M. S.) Co., Inc., 286 5th Ave., 


New York. (50 


Novels, high 
Juveniles if 


(See Abing- 


N. W. 9th St., Portland, Ore. (10 titles 
textbooks, juveniles, verse, games, 
Royalties, outright purchase, or author’s 


New York. Well-written 


novels, non-fiction, games, novelties, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. 
Royalties. 

Minton, Balch & Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York. (Associated with 
Putnam’s.) 


(20 titles yearly.) 
10%-12%%. Louise 


New York. (16 titles 
considered. Saxe 


Modern Age Books, 432 4th Ave., New York. 
agg = non-fiction, 70,000 words up. Royalties. 


20 E. 57th St., 
No manuscripts 


Inc., 
anthologies. 


Modern Library, 
yearly.) Reprints, 
Commins. 

Morrow (William) & Co., Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. (50 or 
more titles yearly.) Novels, 60,000 words up, literary and popular; 
mystery stories. Non-fiction; biography, history, economics. Juve- 
niles. Translations. Few games and novelties. Royalties, outright 
purchase. Frances Phillips. 

Mosby (The C. V.) Co., 3523 Pine St., St. Louis. 
yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmacy, nursing, psychology, 
books; college texts. 10% royalties, rarely author’s expense. 
Knabe. 

aa Home Library Foundation, Dupont Circle Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (20 titles yearly.) Novels and non-fiction. Text-books. 
Poetry. Reprints. Juvenile fiction. (60,000-100,000 words.) Out- 
right purchase. Sherman F. Mittell. 

National Library Press, 110 W. 42nd St., 
on home-study subjects. Royalties. M. Fry 

National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia. Juve- 
nile non-fiction, preferably Bible stories. Royalties, seldom outright 
purchase. N. B. Keyes. 

Naylor Co., 918 N. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, Texas. (20 titles 
yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, plays, readings. Poetry, 
translations. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties or author's 
expense. Joe O. Naylor. 

Nelson (Thomas) & Sons, 381 4th Ave., New York. (35 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages; fairy tales. Re- 
ligious works. Textbooks for supplementary reading, college text- 


(35 titles 
surgery 
Paul 


New York. Handbooks 
efield. 


hooks, classical collections. Dictionaries. Royalties. Miss McEurn. 
New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. (16 titles yearly.) Novels, critic- 
ism, belles-lettres, verse, translations. Royalties. James Laughlin. 


Newson & Company, 72 5th Ave., New York; 4620 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. (10 titles yearly.) Textbooks, “supplementary readers, 
teachers’ books. Royalties. 

New York Labor News Co., 61 Cliff St., 
labor, Socialism, and allied subjects. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 100 5th Ave., New York. (10 to 
12 titles yearly.) School and college textbooks. Debates, public 
speaking. anthologies. English, geography, hygiene, history. Latin, 
teachers’ helps. Royalties. J. Kendrick Noble, Stanley R. Noble. 

Nordemann Publishing Company, Inec., 215 4th Ave., New York. 
(15 titles yearly.) Textbooks and technical works on_ science. 


New York. Books on 


Royalties. E. S. Pros Kaaer, Ph.D. 
Northwestern Press (The), 2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Entertainment material; plays for high-school, college, societies, 


amateur production. Outright purchase. L. M. Brings. 

Norton (W. W.) & Co., 70 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles yearly.) 
Novels. Non-fiction; psychology, philosophy, etc. College textbooks ; 
scientific books. W. W. Norton; M. D. Herter Norton; Helen 
Williams, Asst. 


The Author & Journalist 


Oxford Book Company, Inc., 354 4th Ave., New York. Concise 
high-school textbooks, visual aid texts, review books, drill books, 
work-books, educational devices. Invites submission of MSS. Royalties 
or outright purchase. M. H. Kessel. 


Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., New York. (250 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, music, medicine. Textbooks, classical 
collections, dictionaries, Bibles. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. 
Royalties, or outright purchase, or author’s expense. Dr. Howard F. 
sooty, general editor; Philip Vaudrin, trade books; Eunice Blake, 
juvenile. 


Paebar Co., Inc. (The), 220 W. 42nd St., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; textbooks, religious, poetry. Royalties, out- 
right purchase. 


Page (L. C.) & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston. (15 titles yearly.) 
Novels (60,000-80,000 words), literary quality, popular appeal, 
uplift. Non-fiction, 40,000 words up, library or special promotional 
appeal; political or social history, handicraft, inspirational, self-help, 
popular economics, popular informative value. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction, 30,000 words up, educational or library appeal. No verse, 
collections of short-stories, fantastic material. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Edwin P. Guy. 


Paine Publishing Co., 40 E. 1st St., Dayton, Ohio. Plays, enter- 
tainments, especially 3-act comedies for high-schools, clubs; stunts for 
high-school assembly. Outright purchase. Blanche Paine Elliott. 


Penn Publishing Co. (The), 925 Filbert St., aa. (30 to 
40 titles yearly.) Novels (75,000 words up), all types. Non-fiction; 
travel, biography, sports. Translations. Rseias fiction, 7 to 15 
years (45,000 to 80.000) ; rarely fairy tales. Royalties or outright 
purchase. W. K. Harriman. 


Pergande Publishing Company, 3331 N. Bartlett Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (20-30 titles yearly.) Technical and non-technical textbooks, 
— Service Preparatory material, 60 to 125 pages. Outright pur- 
chase. 

Phoenix Press, 444 4th Ave., New York. (60 titles yearly.) Ranch 
Western novels, romances, sophisticated love novels, mysteries, (no 
first person), 60,000 words. Prefers synopsis first. Outright pur- 
chase. Miss A Sachs. 


Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York. Textbooks; 
scientific, technical, arts- and- crafis, yocational, commercial, ba 
a bw af technical works. 10 per cent royalties. Geo. H. H. Lamb, 

n-chie 


Platt & Munk Co. (The), Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York. 
titles yearly.) Juyenile fiction, non-fiction, ages up to 12. 
tional books. Outright purchase. A. H. Munk. 


Pocket Books, 1230 6th Ave., New York. Reprints for pocket-book 
series. Royalties. 


Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Popular science books. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Biographic, travel, non-fiction. 
in fields of liberal arts, sciences, commerce. 
books; looseleaf tax and legal services. Business books. 
Myron L. Boardman. 


Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, (The Westminster 
Press), Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Issues planned books in 
connection with educational program but will examine manuscripts 
in the field of religious and Christian education. Royalties. Park 
Hays Miller, editor. 


Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J. (20 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction; literary criticism, philosophy, science, art, government. 
economics, history, 60-90,000 words. Royalties, occasionally author’s 
expense. Joseph A. Brandt, director; Frank D. Halsey, asst, director. 


Pustet (F.) Company, Inc., 14 Barclay St., New York. (5 titles 
yearly.) Roman Catholic religious books. Author’s expense. 


Putnam (George Palmer), Inc., 519 Equitable Bldg., Hollywood, 
Calif. Novels, non-fiction. Royalties. Geo. Palmer Putnam. 


Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (125 to 150 
titles yearly.) Novels, all types (60,000 words up.) Non-fiction; 
travel, science, biography, exploration, etc. College textbooks. Suc- 
cessful New York plays. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. 
Kennett L. Rawson. (Associated with Minton, Balch.) 


Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, (20 titles yearly.) 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. Textbooks. Royalties, out- 
right purchase, occasionally author’s expense. Textbook and educa- 
tional publications. C. Ulery. Juvenile and general, B. B. 
Harvey. 

Random House, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (85 titles yearly.) 
Limited editions. Fiction, adult and juvenile; plays, readings; 
poetry; translations; juvenile non-fiction; 60,000-15,000. Royalties, 
Sax Commins. 

Red Arrow Books, 1024 W. Juneau Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
of Columbian Press.) Reprint fiction for pocket-book 
Royalties. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 325 W. Hurom St., Chicago. 
Adult non-fiction. Graduation and memory books. 
and non-fiction. Royalties. Elizabeth Laing. 


Reilly (The Peter) Co., 133 N. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. (1 to 
3 titles yearly.) Educational, medical, religious (mostly Catholic) 
books. Author's expense. 


Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (12 to 15 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, technical works on chemistry, physics, 
architecture and drawing. Royalties or author’s expense. F. M. 
Turner, Kenneth Reed. 


(15 to 30 
Educa- 


70 5th Ave., New York. (150-200 titles yearly.) 
Colleges and high school textbooks 
Legal and quasi-legal 
Royalties. 


(Branch 
series. 


(20 titles yearly.) 
Juvenile fiction 


Revell (Fleming H.) Co., 158 5th Ave., New York. (100 titles 
ann 4 Noyels, Juveniles. Travel and religious works. Textbooks. 
oyalties. 


Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. Novels, high- 
grade. Non-fiction; public affairs; social and natural science, history, 
biography. High-grade iuveniles. Eugene Reynal; Curtice Hiteh- 
cock, Barry Benefield. Royalties. 

Ronald Press Co. (The), 15 E. 26th St., New Merk. (50 titles 
yearly.) Law, science, sociology, psy education, business, 
engineering, industrial, aeronautical textbooks. ties. 

Round Table Press, Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (10 to 
12 titles yearly.) Religious novels and , adult - 
nile. 40,000-100,000 words. Victor W. Royalties; oc- 
easionally author’s expense. 
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Rowe (The H. M.) Co., 624 N. Gilmor St.> Baltimore, Md. Edu- 
cational works, business textbooks, reference works; bookkeeping, 
typewriting, English, commercial arithmetic, ete. Royalties. Chas. 
G. Reigner, Pres. 


Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. (25 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks for elementary and high schools. Supplementary 
reading for school use—informational non-fiction. Teaching aids. 
Plays for amateur production, full-length and one-act. Royalties or 
outright purchase. Edward M. Tuttle, Ed.; Lee Owen Snook, drama 
department. 


Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N.J. (10 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction, textbooks, 80,000 words. Occasionally author’s expense. 
Earl Schenck Miers. 


Saalfield * ei Co., Akron, Ohio. Juveniles. Query before 
submitting MSS. 


Sadlier (Wm. H.), Inc., 11 Park Place, New York. (10 titles 
mg ee religion, history, geography, education. Royalties. 
adlier. 


Sanborn (Benj. H.) & Co., 221 E. 20th St., ne. (15 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties. Bertram Hochm 


Saunders (W. B.) Company, W. Washington fl Philadelphia. 
(50 titles yearly.) Textbooks; medicine, surgery, veterinary, dentistry, 
nursing, science, physical education. Royalties. R. W. Greene. 


Schirmer (G.), Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York. Music and educa- 
tional books on music. Royalties or outright purchase. 


Scott, Foresman a! Co., os S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Textbooks. 
Royalties. Gilbert W. Kel y. 


Scott (Wm. R.), tae, - Bank St., New York. (8 titles yearly.) 
eae (up to 12 yrs.) fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. John G. 
ullough. 


Seribner’s (Charles) Sone, 597 5th Aye., New York. (200 titles 
yearly.) Novels (60,000-150,000). Juveniles (30,000-80,000). Non- 
— religious. Textbooks. Short-story collections. 

rse. yalt: 


Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (30 titles yearly.) 
Catholic religious, historic, biographical, philosophical works. Juve- 
nile. Royalties. ‘Marigold Hunt. 


Sheridan House, 386 4th Ave., New York. (15 titles yearly.) 
(Affiliated with Lee Furman.) Novels and non-fiction, 65,000 words 
and over. Royalties. Lee Furman. 

Sherwood Press (The), Box 552 Edgewater Branch, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(10 to 20 tities yearly.) Textbooks; technical books of all kinds, 
particularly scientific and engineering. Also books of general interest 
on specialized subjects. Technical translations. Royalties and out- 
right purchase. L. R. Dennison. 

Silver Burdett Company, 45 BE. 17th St., New York. Textbooks for 
schools and colleges. Royalties. Robert D. Williamson, Ed.-in-Chief; 
Chas. E. Griffith, Music Ed. 

Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp., 30 Church St., New York. (5 or 
6 titles yearly.) Technical books on rail and marine transportation, 
gg building. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. 

mmons. 


Simon and Schuster, Ine., 1230 6th Ave., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Novels, high literary quality; exceptional mystery and 
detective, 30-100,000 words. Especially interested in first novels. 
Non-fiction adult; building construction; biography, adventure, auto- 
biography. Juvenile, mystery and detective fiction. ‘Translations. 
Royalties. Quincy Howe. 

Singer (The L. W.) Co., 249 W. Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N.Y. (10-15 
titles yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties, outright purchase. L. W. 
Singer. 

Smith (Peter), 321 5th Ave., New York. (10 titles yearly.) Re- 
prints of outstanding non-fiction books. 


Smith (Richard R.), 120 E. 39th St., New York, N.Y. General 
publisher. Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, poetry. 


South-Western 201 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Business textbooks. Royalti 

Stackpole Sons, 250 Park om New York City. (30 titles yearly.) 
Novels—American background, 100,000 words. Non-fiction; biography, 
economics, belles lettres; Juveniles; translations. Royalties. William 
Soskin. Write before submitting MSS. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif. (25 titles 
yearly.) Text and reference books; scholarly works, all types except 
ie verse, plays. Royalties; occasionally author’s expense. Wm. 

. Davis, editor. 

"aes (G. E.) & Co., 31 E. 10th St., New York. Science works; 
— publications in all languages. Does not invite MSS. Alfred 

afner. 

Stokes (Frederick A.) Co., 443 4th Ave., New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Noyels, all types. Non-fiction, all types. Juvenile fiction 
-_ non-fictior., all ages. Standard royalties and terms. H. W. 

Story Book Press (The), 1435 2nd Ave., Dallas, Texas. (12 titles 
yearly.) Novels, religious books, poetry, juvenile fiction. Royalties; 
occasionally author’s expense. Paul L. Heard. 

Story Press (The), 432 4th Ave., New York. (Associated with 
Harper & Bros.) (12 titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, translations. 
Royalties. Whit Burnett, Martha Foley. 

Studio Publications, Inc. (The), 381 4th Ave., New York. (25 
titles yearly.) Finely illustrated works on fine arts, applied and 
decorative art, architecture and industrial design. Remuneration by 
agreement. F. A. Mercer. 

Sun Dial Press, 14 W. 49th St., New York. Division of Garden 
City Publishing Co., Inc. Reprints. 

Suttonhouse Publishers, 1585 Crossroads of the World, Hollywood, 
Calif. (30 titles yearly.) Adult and juvenile novels (some fairy 
stories) and non-fiction, textbooks. Royalties or author’s expense. 
Carl F. Sutton, editor. 

Thomas (Charles C.), Publisher, 220 E. Monroe St., Springfield, 
Ill. (20 titles yearly.) Medical and scientific works. Royalties. 

Three Sirens Press, 220 4th Ave., New York. (15 to 20 titles 
yearly.) Plays, poetry, translations, reprints, juvenile fiction, art 
instruction books. Outright purchase. (Also Illustrated Editions Co.) 

University of cong Press, Berkeley, Calif. Scientific papers 
by faculty members. Serious works of scholarly nature considered 
from general authors. Royalties; occasionally author’s expense. 
Samuel T. Farquhar. 
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University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Aye., Chicago. (90 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; philosophy, law, philology, science, popular 
science, fine arts, polities, sociology, education, business, religion. 
Textbooks. Juvenile religious books. Royalties or author's expense. 
Donald P. Bean, Mgr.; Gordon J. Laing, editor. 


University of Minnesota Press, 100 Wesbrook Hall, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (20 titles yearly.) College textbooks, contributions to litera- 
ture and knowledge. Juvenile non-fiction. Translations. Royalties, 
subsidy, or author’s expense. M. S. Harding. 


University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C. (25 to 35 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, all types, especially Southern history. 
ey social studies. Royalties or author’s expense. 

‘ouch, 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. (8-15 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction; American, Indian history, petroleum engineering, science, 
social sciences, national and international affairs. Royalties. Savoie 
Lattinville. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
smog 30 titles yearly.) Non-fiction. Royalties. Phelps Soule, 

gr. 


University Publishing Co., 1126 Q St., Lincoln, Nebr. (20 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks; non-fiction, adult and juvenile, 20,000-50,000 
words. Royalties. Elsie S. Parker. 


Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Aye., New York. (20-30 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, travel, 
popular science, music, politics. Juveniles. Reprints. Royalties. 
James Henle. 

Van Nostrand (D.) Co., Inc., 250 4th Ave., New York. (60-75 
titles yearly.) College textbooks; business, engineering, scientific, 
technology. E. M. Crane. 

Viking Press, Inc., (The), 18 E. 48th St., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Novels, high literary standard. Non-fiction, adult, all 
types. Translations. Juvenile books (25 titles yearly.) Royalties. 


Wagner (Harr) Publishing Co., 609 Mission St., San Francisco. 
(5 titles yearly.) Textbooks. Harr Wagner. Does’ not invite sub- 
mission of MSS. 


Warne (Frederick) & Co., Inc., 79 Madison Ave., New York. 
Juveniles. Fiction and non-fiction, fairy stores. Adult non-fiction. 
Royalties. 

Washburn (Ives), Inc., 29 W. 57th St., New York. (12-18 titles 
yearly.) Novels, serious works, memoirs. Non-fiction. Royalties. 
Ives Washburn, Pres. 


Webb Book Publishing Co., 59 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. Prac- 
tical farm and vocational books; textbooks in agriculture; books of 
general interest, particularly to Middle West. Prefers synopsis or 
outline in advance. Royalties or purchase. Paul C. Hillestad. 


Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc., 336 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
(10-15 titles yearly.) Textbooks, trade technical works. Royalties; 
author’s expense on private editions. 


Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, Chicago. Elementary 
textbooks. Royalties, or outright purchase. E. E. Wheeler. Does 
not solicit MSS. 

Whitman (Albert) & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago. (25 to 30 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, ages 6 to 16; no 
fairy tales or verse. Outright purchase or royalty. Does not invite 
manuscripts, due to over-supply. F. D. Knapp. 

Whitman Publishing Ce., 1220 Mound Ave., Racine, Wis. (Many 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; drawings for chil- 
dren’s books, games. Reprints. Royalties. or outright purchase. 
Lloyd E. Smith= Heavily 

Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (Trade division 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.) Non-technical science, economics, biography, 
travel, history, and other fields of non-fiction. Prefers query. 
Royalties. Hugh J. Kelly, publishing director. 

Wilde (W. A.) Company, 131 Clarendon St., Boston. (10 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction, 40-50,000 words. Semi-educational or 
semi-supplementary reading. Non-fiction, adult and — history, 
travel, inspirational, religious. Gift books. Royalties. 


Wiley (John) & Sons, ine., 440 4th Ave., New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Technical books; science, engineering, business, etc. 
Royalties. 

Willett, Clark & Company, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (10 
titles yearly.) Religious novels, over 50,000 words, any type. 8- 
tinctive non-fiction, preferably religious. Juveniles. Poetry. Royalties. 
Llewelyn Jones. 

Williams & Wilkins Co., (The), Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. (60 titles yearly.) Research works; science, medi- 
cine, biology, bacteriology, chemistry, psychology. Royalties. BE. F. 
Williams. 

Wilson (H. W.) Co., 960 University Ave., New York. (35 titles 
yearly.) Bibliographical works for libraries and sae sellers; refer- 
ence books for debaters. Royalties. H. W. Wilson. 


Winston (John C.) Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia. Juvenile, 
fiction and non-fiction. Textbooks; religious works; biography; gift 
books; juvenile fiction; poetry; games. Royalties, outright purchase. 

Wise (Wm. H.) Co., 50 W. 47th St., New York. Educational 
classics, standard sets. 


World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, mT: School 
and college textbooks. Royalties. William C. Ferguson. 


World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. Non-fiction 
on international affairs. Royalties. 8. Shepard Jones, ‘Director. - 


World —— Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Bibles, dictionaries, Shakespeare, atlas, diaries, encyclopedia. 
Reference books. Repripts. Royalties. Does not invite submission 
of MSS. 

Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. (50 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, economics, govern- 
ment, sociology, art, literature, religion, science. Annual contest for 
the Yale Series of Younger Poets. Royalties, occasionally author's 
expense. Eugene A. Davidson. 


Ziff-Davis Pub. Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Photographic 
c—— — science fiction. Future plans not yet formulated. 
. G. Davis. 


Zondervan Publishing House, 815 Franklin St., S.E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (40-50 titles yearly.) Religious books. Royalties. outright 
purchase, occasionally author’s expense. P. J. and B. D. Zondervan. 
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LATE ST. LOUIS MARKET NEWS 
By A. & J.’s St. Louis Reporter 


Weekly which uses a lot of material the year- 
round is The Sporting News, 10th and Oliver. 
. . .Wants feature stories, 2000-3000, with pictures, 
on organized baseball and players. . . . $6 per 
column, acceptance. . . . Edgar G. Brands, editor. 

Junior World and Storyland, Christian Board 
papers, Beaumont and Pine, are both overloaded. 
. . . H. G. Heitzeberg, of Sporting Goods Dealer, 
10th and Olive, won't need new material until March. 

“We want new angles,” says Walter J. Eggers, 
editor of Shoe Repair Service, 816 Mart Building. 
Ordinary stuff won't hit; it's the novel thing in 
merchandising and selling that appeals; under 1000 
with photos; 14-1c pub. 

The Front Rank, Beaumont and Pine, can use short 
stories of 2500 words, and illustrated articles with 
moral slant for young ga . . - Needs no serials. 
. . . A market here for poems, fillers and photos. 
. . « Rate is low, $3.50 per M. . . . H. L. Minard, 
editor. . . . Highway, same address, for boys and 
gitls of high school age, wants short stories of 2000 
words; moral slant required, but not the “religious 
story” type. . . . No serials. . . . Good hobby stories 
especially wanted, under 1000, $3.50 per M., ac- 
ceptance. . . . Frances Woolery, assistant editor. 

G. B. Perry, of American Painter « Decorator, and 
A. A. Poss, of American Paint & Oil Dealer, both 
say they have manuscripts on hand two to three 
years old. . . . But they are always ready to look 
over anything unusually good. . . . St. Louis trade 


WRITING FOR CHILDREN 
Easiest Door To Selling! 


Learn from author (mentioned in WHO’S WHO IN 

AMERICA) markedly successful in all juvenile fields— 

books, magazine stories, articles, poems, serials. Re- 

markably low terms. 7 tl personal instruction. 
ress 


JUVENILE WRITING BUREAU 
817 Bear Flag Way Sacramento, California 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


who are not selling regularly need expert revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to render that 
assistance. Agents 1 stories ‘‘doct d’’ by me. Editors, 
agents and clients highly praise my 

ATE RATES. FREE CRITICISM of one story if you mention this 


magazine. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


Literary Consultant 
23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 


THE COLLABORATIVE ANALYSIS 
for Short-Stories 
YOU Weak transitions, dialog, etc., are rewritten. Plot is 
NEED recast for strength and originality. Tells what is 
wrong, shows how to correct it. 


$2 for any story to 8000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
“A Trial Will Convince You’’ 


BAYARD YORK 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


ARKET TIPS 


The Author & Journalist 


papers report present advertising condition does not 
encourage extensive buying. 


Toronto Star Weekly, Toronto, Can., can use im- 
mediately Christmas stories of 1,000-6,000 words; 
novels with a Christmas slant or reference, and ro- 
mance novels with or without Christmas reference. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to Mr. Newman, 
fiction editor. 

The Comet, 215 Fourth Ave., New York, is a new 
science fiction magazine, edited by Orlin Tremaine. 
Mr. Tremaine is open for pseudo-scientific stories 
between 5,000 and 6,000 words and novelettes from 
8,000 to 15,000. He promises 1 cent a word on 
acceptance. 

Jane Littell, editor, Love Book Magazine, Popu- 
lar Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, is open 
only for first rate love stories at top prices. Report 
that she was considering stories that needed rewriting 
which could be done in her office, was erroneous, due 
wholly to a misunderstanding. ‘Please desist!’ begs 
Miss Littell, who has been swamped with impossible 
scripts. 

Gilbert K. Chesterton said, “The object of liter- 
ature is to make a long story short.” Authors would 
benefit by remembering that object, as shorter stories 
are in demand at most markets. The 3,500-word 
story stands more chance than the 6,000-word 
one. A leading New York agent said recently to a 
group of writers: “Many of your rejected 6,000-word 
stories could be cut to 4,000 words, and sold.’”” This 
inspires a new slogan for writers: “If you can’t trim, 
you won't win.” 

Self, 32 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, listed in Octo- 
ber A. & J. as a new publication in the market for 
self-improvement articles, is reported “Out of busi- 
ness” by the post office department. 

Ideas on Dollars, 1727 Lee St., Evanston, Ill., has 
folded. 

Doc Savage Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
John L. Nanovic, editor, is looking right now for 

ood, fast adventure, short stories, up to 5,000 words, 
but preferably around 3,000. Heroes must be Amer- 
ican; locale, any place. States Mr. Nanovic: “We 
do not want spy stories, or air battle stories. We're 
always willing to look at material by new writers, 
and give them as much help as possible.” 

Friday, 114 E. 32nd St., New York, Dan Gillmor, 
editor, advises contributors that Friday is strictly a 
picture magazine. Stories should be submitted in 
the form of an outline of the pictures which incor- 
porate a story. Each picture should have pasted to it 
a white sheet bearing all information regarding the 
picture. Do not write on the back of pictures. Do 
not send snapshots. Eight by ten glossy prints are 
preferred. Send pictures and caption material and 
let the editors do all the editing. Mr. Gillmor sug- 
gests that writers make an arrangement with a good 
—— or professional photographer whereby he 
will submit a set of pictures to accompany the story 
on speculation. Summing up, requirements are for 
picture outlines plus pictures, rather than any other 
conventional form. 
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November, 1940 


YOUR 


Beginners’ Contest. 


help as indicated below, entirely free, 
regular commissions on sales! 

1st Prize: 
2nd Prize: My help on 


5th & 6th Prizes: 


head on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25. 
Tth and 8th Prizes: 


worth of manuscripts during 1940. 
of $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up to 5,000. 


al rates on novelets and novels.) 


immediately recommended to actively buying editors. 


LITERARY AGENT 
56 West 45th Street 


There is still $1,000.00 worth of Lenniger help to be given FREE to 
eight new writers in November, the final month of my Seventh Annual 


As in August, September and October, I will during No- 
vember select eight more new writers whose work indi- 
cates the best sales possibilities and will give them my 
except for my 


,000 words submitted within 6 months (Value) 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (Value) 
4th Prize: My — 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (Value) 


y help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50)... . 


ee = been launched with sales to smooth- 
er 125.00 | paper markets; for another I have 
50.00 already sold a complete magazine 
novel and secured orders for two 
more; and six others of these winners 

$1,000.00 have already received my checks for 


DON'T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


The Beginners’ Contest is open to writers who have not sold more than $500.00 
All you need do to enter is to submit at 


least 2,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for agency service at my regular rate 
On scripts 5,000 to 


11,000 the fee is $5.00 for the first 5,000 words and 75c for each additional 
SS} For these fees your unsalable 


,000. ( 
stories received detailed, constructive criticism, as well as revision and replot 
advice on those which can be made salable; your salable stories, of course, are 


August Lenniger 


New York City 


CHANCE! 


Nine of the Sixteen New Writers 
Awarded Prizes in August and 
September Have Already Made 
Good— 


Two of these prize winners have 


first sales to pulp magazines. Below 
one of their success stories challenges 
you: 
September 9, 1940 

“I was so buried under re- 
jections that I was about to 
quit. Then I tried you, and 
you gave me both some good 
hard kicks as well as fine 
commendation. Your ability 
to point out what was good 
and what was bad in my 
work is entirely responsible 
for that $100 sales check 
you’ve just sent me.. .” 
Full Contest information, my booklet 
“Practical Literary Help” and Market 
Letter on request. 


Elizabeth 
Cousins 


Maranatha Writers-Speakers 


Stories, Manuscripts, Verse, Drama, Books Criti- 
cized, Revised, Edited, Marketed. Book MSS. a 


specialty. Ghost writing, Theses, Speeches, 
Reviews. Special, expert typing department. 
Send MSS. 

MARANATHA, 156 Fifth Ave. N.Y.C. 


FIFTY CENTS and 152% 
For fifty cents per thousand words and a commission of 
15% we will read, revise and/or rewrite your book, short 
story, or article and offer it to a minimum of six live 
markets. Further, we will TYPE the editorial copy for 


you and send you the carbon for your files. On scripts 
1000 words or less the fee is one dollar for the first 1000 


words. New editors now on our staff. Prompt reports. 
ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
P.O. Box 25a Norwood, Ohio 


More Than a Lift 


Exactly what many writers have _ received 
through my help. One man made a total of 
$800.00 from two articles I revised for him. 
Another sold a feature novelette for $200.00 that 
was plotted during a term of Personal Collabora- 
tion Plan II. My own work has sold to nearly 
one hundred publications from Esquire through 
most of the pulp groups. I’ve had experience be- 
hind the lines, too, as an associate editor (Faw- 
cett Publications). A limited clientele assures 
you of careful attention. Short stories considered 
for sale or further treatment if advisable at 
$1.00 each, plus return postage. Brief criticism if 
the case is hopeless. Or send stamp for my 
folder. Address Dept. J. 


RICHARD TOOKER, Box 148, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


DO YOU WANT SALES OR 
SOFT SOAP? 


I’ll set you right about commercial writing, and I'll help you sell 
if your stuff is or can be made salable. roof that I can do this 
is the fact that I’ve sold books, articles, short shorts, serial material, 
and short stories for others and have made scores of sales for myself. 


Journalism d., U. of Ill., ten years agency experience. Readi 
fee: $1 for 1st 1,000 words, 25c 1, thereafter. 10% on sales made 
Maximum $10. (Fees one-half to new clients). 


JOHN KIERAN (14 Chester Ave., DANVILLE, ILL. 


“HERE I AM” 
YOUR CARTOON AGENCY 
Do you find it hard to sell your cartoons or 
cartoon ideas? If they are salable or need re- 
vision, I will sell them for you on a 10% com- 
mission after sale. Reading fee, 10 cents each. 


LAUREN GLAUB AGENCY. 
Washburn, III. 


LEARN TO WRITE 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


CHARLES CARSON, author of WRIT- 
ING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE, has 
written a complete course based on his 
famous book as a text, which is offered 
at an amazingly low price. Write for 


Particulars, or send $2.00 and get 
WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE, 
Postpaid. 


WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 12, 5158 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 


WHAT IS 
“ENGLISH 383” 


The soundest, most practical, and most suc- 
cessful course in plotting, markets, self- 
discovery ever offered American writers is 
now being given at A. & M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, by Thomas H. Uzzell. The 
undergraduate class is known as “English 
383’ or Fundamentals of Fiction. The same 
course is given by correspondence and has 
the same name. Six months to finish it, if you 
wish; fee, $50.00 (a cut to one-half the fee Mr. 
Uzzell charged in New York), installments if 
desired. The course is based upon Mr. Uzzell’s 
wall-known textbook, ‘Narrative Technique,” 
as well as his experience as fiction writer 
(S.E.P., Collier's, W.H.C., etc.) and former fic- 
tion editor of Collier’s. Write for full particu- 
lars, addressing Mr. Uzzell at A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Manuscripts criticized privately by Mr. Uz- 
zell and Camelia Waite Uzzell. $3 for an 
Agency Report, $5 for a Full Collaborative 
Criticism. Address: 


THOMAS H. UZZELL, 
1625 College Ave., Stillwater, Okla. 


Book Authors 


A few years ago, Anne B. Fisher, A.&J. 

subscriber, came to me with her book 

problems. Since then I have placed for 
her LIVE WITH A MAN AND LOVE IT (a 
best seller I suggested—serial rights and 
English rights sold); BRIDES ARE LIKE 
NEW SHOES, WIDE ROAD AHEAD, and 
her great historical novel, CATHEDRAL IN 
THE SUN, still a best seller on the west 
coast 8 months after publication. 

When I placed her first big seller this 
author wrote, “Best seller? en the best 
seller was born in the brain of my literary 
agent. I am simply stunned by your effici- 
ency ... and your uncanny market sense.” 

As we go to press Doubleday-Doran is 
publishing a book I placed, and I have just 
closed.a sale to Simon & Schuster. The 
work of my authors appears on the lists of 
such houses as DUTTON, DODD MEAD, 


McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, 
GREENBERG, and many others. 

Whether you are a published or an un- 
published book author, get in touch with me 
regarding the latest book and serial calls, 
mentioning your own particular problem. 

I am particularly interested in seeing book 
length ee either complete or in- 
complete, of writers who have not yet had 
books published. The market for first books 
is better now than at any time during the 
last few years. 

I shall be glad to discuss your book possi- 
bilities at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
635 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


The Author & Journalist 


Ski, National Magazine of Winter Sports, 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York, which is scheduled to ap- 
pear late in November, will be published only in 
December, January, and February of each year. David 
Judson, editor, reports that the magazine will use 
articles which appeal to the average skier—not too 
technical, not too statistical, but factually sound. The 
whole field of winter sports will be covered in fea- 
tures running from 800 to 2000 words in length. In 
addition, there will be anecdotes, and personality 
articles, with many humorous shorts 400 to 800 
words in length. Many photos will be used. Good 
rates for material are promised. Deadlines for -the 
current season are November 11, and December.11. 


Pocket Sketch Magazine, Phoenix Bldg., Minneapo- 
lis, offers 114 to 3 cents a word for articles and sto- 
ries of not more than 1500 words. “Pocket Sketch,’ 
writes Peter Martin, managing editor, “is edited for 
the men and women who read on the run. Articles 
for the most part are lightly satirical, concerned with 
almost any conceivable topic of the day, from the rea- 
son Nylon stockings buckle at the knee, to an expo- 
sure of the latest political humbug. Fiction may be 
serious, but action and love stuff is preferred. For 
any critical letter to the editor that is run in the mag- 
azine, $5 will be paid.” 

Allen Churchill, book editor at McBride Co., 116 
E. 16th St., New York, comments: ‘We are push- 
overs for a well-rounded, intelligent novel of any 
sort.” 


Dance, Rockefeller Plaza, New York, has a new 
editor in Lincoln Kirstein who succeeds Paul R. Mil- 
ton. One cent a word is paid on publication, with 
good rates for photos. Querying before submission 
is advised. 


Movie Mirror-Photoplay will result from the mer- 
ger of Movie Mirror and Photoplay. The first issue 
of the combined publication will be in January. Ed- 
itor will be Ernest V. Heyn, formerly editor of 
Photoplay. Address is Macfadden magazines, 122 E. 
42nd St., New York. 


Railroad Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York, 
Freeman H. Hubbard, editor, is now in the market 
for first-person true tales, with real names, dates, 
places, all having railroad background, either steam 
or electric. Length may run from 1500 to 14,000 
words. Payment is made on acceptance for these 
true tales at 1 cent and up. 


Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, is no 
longer in the market for short verse. 


VOCABULARY SOLITAIRE 
GAME 


A First-Rate 
Vocabulary Spells Dollars 
To a Writer 


There is a fortune in the writing game for the man or 
woman who skillfully employs a better-than-average vocab- 
ulary. Now—by means of this startling development in 
word-study—you can master the words every writer should 
know. And you can do it without difficulty—without 
arduous study, indeed, simply by playing a game of cards! 

Each deck contains 32 cards, and on the back of each 
card is the definition of a word. You cannot make a move 
in this game unless you know the meaning of the word on 
the card. Each deck is complete with a booklet giving 
additional information about each word, such as picturesque 
origins, examples, discussion, etc. 


A set consisting of three 
decks, 96 cards......... 50c Post Paid 


RODALE PRESS 


Dept. P-1, Emmaus, Pa, 
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WRITERS—HERE’S HOW}! com’ 


plete course. 


1F—YOU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM & SALES SERVICE 

1F—you’d like all minor REVISIONS MADE ON YOUR MSS. 

if—you desire PLOTS, need TYPING or GHOST-WRITING 

1f—you wish a PERSONALIZED course in writing 

1F—you’ll but give me the opportunity, I’ll do my utmost 
to assist you. Low Rates. Free resubmission. 


MILDRED I. REID 
Literary Technicist 
Evanston (Chicago), 


213112 Ridge Bivd. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 


supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 

back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. 

Send us your list of wants—no obligation. We re- 

port promptly. Lowest prices. 

(We also supply current books at publishers prices postpaid. ) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th St. Dept. J New York City 


(We buy old books and magazines.) 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work Is beautifully done.’’ 

Careful typing, 30c per 1,000 words. Revision (rearrangement 

of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, unin- 

tentional repetition, faulty —— and unclimactic para- 

graphing), 30c per 1,000. 0 cial rates on book- 

lengths. Verse: typing, %c per line: “criticism, 2c. One carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street 


ATTENTION NORTHWEST WRITERS! 


Let a selling writer help you with your work. My 
fees are reasonable: Typing, with expert corrections, 
60 cents per thousand words. Criticism $1.50 per 1000 
words. Revision $2.00 per 1000 words, plus typing. 
Verse 5 cents per line. Marketing suggestions free. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Also mimeographing for syndication. 
FRANK NORTH 


708 1411 4th Avenue Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


s Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
POETS: lope for 1940 PRIZE PROGRAM; 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


FOUR-POINT SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


If YOUR MS IS neatly typed and you need only 
CRITICAL OPINION and MARKET SERVICE you 
may have these. Rates: $1 for short material to 8000 
words; $2 from 8000 to 20,000 words; $3 over 20,000 
words; and return postage, plus 10% commission 
on sale. If the story needs revision I'll work on it 
with you at no extra cost. See former ads. 


DOROTHY REYNOLDS 
93 Monhagen Avenue Middletown, New York 


MAKE MONEY 
with your CAMERA 


136 page book tells you what to 
shoot and where to sell it. Com- 
plete information on 2,000 differ- 
ent buyers of photographs. Ar- 
ranged by market and alphabet- 
ically for quick reference. Have 
fun and make money with this 
handy — to big, quick profits. Send 50¢ by 
personal check, cash, stamps or money order for 
your copy to 

Photo Markets, Exchange Place, Hanover, Pa. 


} WHY ‘DO YOU GET REJECTION SLIPS? 


Experienced editors are offering their serv- 
ices to writers. They will give you a 
complete analysis of your manuscripts. 
They will discuss your particular abilities 
and difficulties. Perhaps your manuscripts 
have been rejected because of some fault 
which if pointed out could be easily cor- 
rected. Every effort will be made to suggest 
the right markets for your writing. When 
manuscripts do not need complete revision, 
) an experienced proofreader will edit them 
for you. 
Rates: 40c per 1000 words or fraction 
thereof. Poetry, 3c a line. 


WRITERS’ CRITIC SERVICE 


1711 Emerson Ave., Dayton, — 


Writers Co-op 
Accepts New Members 


Expanding under leadership of a nationally known 
magazine’s editor and radio program director, the 
NATIONAL WRITERS’ COOPERATIVE in- 
vites new members. 
Short stories and radio scripts—all 
read FREE. Plots and ideas given writers. Place- 
ment Service—F REE—(except usual commissions). 
Manuscripts typed virtually at cost. 
Membership $1.00 (includes all services) ; Junior 
Membership (services plus writer-cooperation plan) 
$1.50—fee returned if material not acceptable. 


JOIN TODAY. oe your scripts with return 
postage and fee t 


National Writers’ Cooperative 
171 Madison Avenue, Suite 1505, New York, N. Y. 


Sell <—« 
Your Stories! 


MANY S. T. C. STUDENTS ARE SELLING THEIRS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE TRAINED TO WRITE 
SALABLE WORK 


OU owe it to yourself to obtain 
the personal satisfaction, money and other 
advantages of successful writing. This _nat- 
ural result of your work may be yours if you 
are properly trained. 

For almost 20 years The Author & Journa- 
list’s Simplified Training Course has been giv- 
ing constructive, professional, personal train- 
ing in fiction writlas. Its reliability and com- 
petency have won outstanding leadership. 
You, too, will ate salable stories, if you have 
the ability, for S. C. training is geared for 
professional 


| PAST#£EDITOR, 


The A. & J. Simplified 
Ti 2 Training Course 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Please send me “The —, Past the Editor” 
and information about S. T. C. training. No 
cort or obligation. 


Maric, | 
= 
| 


THE OLDEST WRITER’S SERVICE 


Agnes M. Reeve Glenn R. Webster 


OFFERS INSTRUCTION IN TECHNIC 
EXPERT CRITICISM AND ADVICE ON 
STORIES, NON-FICTION, POETRY, 


BOOKS. ALSO 
RELIABLE SALES SERVICE. 


Write for catalogue 


THE OLDEST WRITER’S SERVICE 


Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio. 


ED BODIN ° 


Ed Bodin, age 45, authur, editor—and agent 
for past ten years, formerly with publishers of 
Collier’s, American and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, sells to all markets, slick or pulp. He 
has three classifications of clients: Professional, 
Semi-Professional and Selected Apprentice. He 
averages more than 100 sales a month. 


He sells no course. He is interested only in authors who 
centage of sales of manuscripts handled is the highest in the 
field. “your manuscript will be one submitted to editors, or 
returned iy ans with suggestions to revise or A with 
reasons why. te before submitting, for you must be classified 
and accepted 


105 West 40th St., New York City 


PLOT SCIENTIFIC 


By Wycliffe A. Hill, author of the famous 
PLOT GENIE SERIES. 


Was a $25.00 Plotting Course, now a $5.00 Book. 
Joseph Gartside, director, HOLLYWOOD WRIT- 
ERS SERVICE, says: “PLOT SCIENTIFIC is a 
Masterpiece in its Field. Mr. Hill has clearly and 
logically exhausted the subject of PLOT to the point 
that his book should prove of untold value to all be- 
and professional writers.” 
H. of Massachusetts, writes: “PLOT SCIEN- 
TIC received and is now on my desk with about 
every other —_ on Plot ever written. Although I 
— several plot books which cost several times the 
of PLOT SCIENTIFIC, I consider it the 
~% of the lot and believe it will be of inestimable 
value to all writers.” 
ORDER YOURS TODAY OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 12, 5158 8S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


High quality and low prices—that’s our offer. Heavy, kraft en- 
aes to ‘ool mss. ~e 25 outgoing and 25 return, $1; for 
folded once, 35 out; 835 return, $1; for mss. 
Hammermill paper, 8 wi m 
$1. Typewriter ribbon, 50c. 


one — order over $2.50. 
THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4922 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


The Author & Journalist 


Geyer's Office Equipment Digest, 260 Fifth Ave., 
New York, T. V. Murphy, editor, is not buying any- 
thing save from authorities on office purchasing and 
layout problems. 

Radio Service Dealer, 11 West 42nd St., New York, 
edited by M. L. Nuhleman, is in the market for tech- 
nical and trade articles dealing with radio servicing 
as a profession, 700-1500 nesce. I in length. Payment 
is made on publication at 1 cent to 2 cents a word. 

Photographic Retailing, 280 Madison Ave., New 
York, a monthly edited by Howard L. Shonting, 
uses business articles pertaining to selling of photo- 
graphic equipment, 1000-1500 words in length, short 
fillers on photography, 50-200 words, jokes, epi- 
grams, etc., on photography, trade news items, 50-300 
words, and photos of camera stores. Payment is made 
on publication, generally at 1 cent a word, but for 
something outstandingly good, 2 cents may be paid. 
For jokes, 50 cents to $2 is paid, and for photos 
$1 to $2. 


Alabama College Theatre, Montevallo, Alabama, an- 
nounces its 11th play-writing contest, offering $10 
for the best short play, and $40 for the best long 
play. Eligibility is limited to legal residents of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
Full details of contest may be secured from Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Trumbauer, director, at the above address. 

Win-lt, Box 635, Bellingham, Wash., offers 1st 
prize of $50; 2nd of $25; 3rd of $15; 10 of $10; 22 
of $5; 20 of $2.50 and 150 merchandise awards 
(total of all prizes, $1,000) for last lines in a new 
limerick subscription contest. Contestants should 
write for official entry form containing complete in- 
formation. 

Win-li also offers $300 in 93 cash and merchan- 
dise prizes for “How I Won” articles of 150 to 400 
words in length. Prizes will be divided as follows: 
Ist prize, $25 cash; 2nd, $15 cash; 3rd, $10; next 
ten, $5 cash; next ’80, merchandising awards of $5 
to $1 value. 

The October issue begins a new series of picture 
title contests in which $50 in cash prizes and 40 
“honorable mention” merchandise awards will be dis- 
tributed monthly. These two contests are open to 
subscribers only. 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. This department does not 
criticize manuscripts. Questions and replies below have 
been condensed. 

Is there any reason besides quality of work—for in- 
stance, business conditions—which would tend to prevent 
a new writer from breaking into the pulps? I have been 
writing detective stories for ten years, and have landed 
only twice. It would seem time for me to be clicking if 
I am going to.—R. A. E., Va. 

Two sales indicate ability, but the kind of work 
our correspondent is turning out, rather than busi- 
ness conditions—not so good in recent years as in the 
’20s. but still holding out many opportunities for 
writers—must explain failure to sell. R. A. E. might 
well try a good critic. 

Is it rupee to mail all manuscripts flat in large en- 
velopes ? ould it be wrong to fold a short-short story of 
1,000 words to put in envelope 4 x 10 inches? 

Do all manuscripts have to be sworn to as original be- 
fore a notary public when sent to an editor?—B. A. H., 
Hilton N. Y. 

The Question Man has always folded manuscripts 
twice, except for long ones for which flat sending was 
clearly the better practice. It is not necessary to 
notarize manuscripts as original. 


| 
eS SERVICE PHONE TABOR 2701 
| PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
2131 = 
CURTIS ST. 
Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


(Personals) 

Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and serv- 
ices are welcome in this department. Rate is four cents 
a word first insertion, three cents subsequent; box number 
counts as five words. Literary critics and agents, cor- 
respondence schools, typists, and stationers, are not ad- 
mitted to this column. All copy is subject to approval by 
the publishers, and readers are requested promptly to re- 
port any dissatisfaction with treatment accorded them by 
advertisers. 


A ncil of your- 
self suitable for framing for fi. s photo. Also 
water colors of your favorite Oe needy. or building 
(send photo) at $5 to $10. Art, Route 1, Box 48, 
Golden, Colo. 


WIN MONEY! PRIZES! Sample contest magazine, 10c, 
BUTLER, 473AJ, Sebring, 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623A Dickens, 
Chicago. 


SIMPLE AS A-B-C. A plotting system for one dollar 
that will give you a thousand plots. A-B-C Plots, 
21 Biltmore, Springfield, Mass. 


MAKE MORE MONEY, break into better markets, by 
writing short filler material. Writing, selling secrets 
of successful author, with markets, 25c. Star Serv- 
ice, 1305 N. 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


ADVERTISING, LITERARY JOBS—Analysis of oppor- 
tunities, help in outlining personal qualifications, 
preparation chart for Business Interview. All for $1. 
Job — Service, Box 33, Author & Journalist, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
Hed best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
inn. 


COLLEGE WRITER NEEDS $100. Research for dona- 
tions any size. Sneed, Box 192, Langston, Okla. 


BEGINNERS! The Timesaver solves your “said” prob- 
lem. Makes writing easier. 50c. TIMESAVE 
2102 Grove St., Roanoke, Va. 


“PICKING FROM NEWSPAPERS and Mag- 
azines,” b . Nine amateur camera-journal- 
ists tell how ¢ make camera, typewriter pay. 
Alfred H. Holden, Publisher, Germantown, Tenn. 


AGENTS WANTED—Make mone: Ae spare time. WEST- 
CROWN, 87 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


“PROFITS FROM NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS,” new, 
proven, money-making plan, 25c. Star Service, 1305 
N. 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


CORRESPONDENTS NEEDED—Newspapers pay well 
for those who know. Complete instructions, $1. 
Journalism booklet free. The MILLERS, Witter 
Springs, alif. 


FREE - Inside Information 


Tells you where to sell 
fiction, radio scripts — 
what material trade pa- 
pers and syndicates want 
—how to win cash prize 
contests. This nationally 
recognized magazine has 
helped new and estab- 
lished writers for 20 years. 
For FREE Sample copy 
Address: Writers’ Markets 
and Methods Mag., Dept. 


Advice Such As: 
Ben Ames Williams 


Vicki Baum 
John Steinbeck 
Kathleen Norris 


eo 
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ADVERTISING, LITERARY JOBS—Analysis of oppor- 
tunities, help in outlining personal qualifications, 
preparation chart for Business Interview. All for $1. 
Job Clinic Service, Box 33. Author & Journalist, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

GOSH! WRITERS’ SURPRISE—and you'll like it. 10c. 
Dept. C, 19261, Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ANYONE CAN SELL Juveniles. “Shortcuts” dime, 
stamp. Brown, 282 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco. 


STOP FLOUNDERING. Send SAE for my orientation 
p= ae complete offer. Nicholas, Box 174, Venice, 
if. 


“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS.” 


Facts, Figures, Method, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
19261.-C Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EASY MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Instruc- 
tions quarter, stamp. Brown, 282 Chronicle Bldg., 
San Francisco. 

EASIEST WAY to earn $5 a day by writing. Expe- 
rience not a requirement. “Send stamp for patorme- 
tion. Arthur Labaree, Woodhull Ave., Hollis, N.Y. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo-B3, Minnesota. 


“EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING,” by Dorothy 
Banker, tells how to write and market stories and 
articles. $1 postpaid. Saunders Press, Dept. A, 
Claremont, Calif. 


VERBS AND ADJECTIVES make stories come alive. 
300 synonyms for “walk,” and 300 synonyms for 
al both 25c. Marc Adams, Box 878, Sea Cliff, 


BOGGED DOWN? Complete my partially developed 
Short-Story and Short-Short plots. Interesting open- 
ings. Surprise endings. Three wrapped dimes. Four 
for one dollar. Satisfaction or money back. G. A. 
Reaves, 212 Powell Ave., Salisbury, D. 


“YOUR HANDWRITING INDICATES YOU!” Send 
Several lines of writing plus quarter for 100-word 
analysis. Hazel Nadeau, 2712 E. 4th St., Bay City, 


Texas. 


Modern Woman, 5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Ange- 
les, California, edited every six weeks by George M. 
Wessells, pays on acceptance at 1 cent a word mini- 
mum, for household subjects on topics of interest to 
women, between 500 and 1200 words in length. If 
possible, articles should be illustrated. $2.00 each is 
paid for photos. 


FREE TO 


brochures by W. cliffe A. Hill, 
Genie’ TO Scientific’’ and_ ‘Article N SIX 

HOW TO WRITE A BOOK IN SI 

HOW To WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 

HOW TO SYNDICATE YOUR WRITINGS 

One to each writer. Take your choice. Postcard will do, 
No obligation. 


WYCLIFFE A. HILL 


514 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


iF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the oe three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories .. cles ‘a serials 
. . series. Now, I’m teaching 1 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
8 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 
766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


11N, Hollywood, Calif. 


‘Markets, and, 


W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 


55 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Rinso is offering $36,550 in 551 Cash Prizes, 
topped by a Grand Prize of $5,000, for short 
statements. In a similar 1940 Oxydol Contest, a 
Shepherd Student won the Grand Prize of $5,000. 
In the recent Oxydol Limerick Contest, Shepherd 
Students won 14 Nash Automobiles. 

You, too, can win! My inexpensive Correspond- 
ence Course in Contest Technique will bring you 
the Secrets of Winning that are winning for 
America’s Biggest Winners. 


FREE HELP! 


I'll help you win, without cost or obligation. 
Write for your gift copy of the newest “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN.” 
It will bring you 50 WINNING IDEAS for the 
Rinso Contest ... WINNING TIPS AND TECH- 
NIQUES for all of the big contests now running 
... and over 100 WINNING ENTRIES to show 
you the kind of entries that win. 

Write NOW! A penny postal will do. Simply ask 
for “the free Bulletin.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, 


WITH A. & J. COACHING 
WRITE SALABLE STORIES 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism 
Department. Get a complete report on plot, 
characterization, style; an expert sis 
of markets. Ob the professional coach- 


ing counsel of the A. & J. 


We have examined the early work of thousands 
of writers, many of whom, receiving our construc- 
tive nae have later made magazine covers and 
book lists. 


_ Our research in current literary trends and writ- 
ing methods, coupled with the judgment based 
thereon, are professionally at the service of Criticism 
Department clients. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of craftsman- 
ship and appeal will be competently rated. If we 
consider your manuscript has prospects of sale, 
with or without revision, our detailed personal re- 
port will include a list of prospective buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 50 
cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 10,000, 40 
cents a thousand. Fee and return postage should 
accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


SALES AGENCY SERVICE 
FOR YOU 


_ THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST SALES AGENCY 
is an old-established service which has special ap- 
peal to writers dissatisfied with results of their 
personal marketing efforts, and to others who have 
only recently entered the literary field. 


All manuscripts are personally handled by the 

ency Director, whose successful experience in 
selling literary material for others covers many 
years. 


To use the Agency, you need only submit your 
——a with ae fee ($1.25 for the first 1000 
words, for each additional 1000 words) and 
return postage. If the Agency Director considers 
the manuscript has fair prospect of sale, it will be 
expertly offered to magazine or other markets; 
otherwise, it is returned to you with helpful sug- 

estions. Commission, 10%; minimum commission, 

; prompt settlements. (For writers who sold 

1000 or more of literary material last year, reading 
ees will be waived.) 


To Obtain DEAL-A-PLOT, FREE 


and we’l 


We would like the opportunity to show you what 
we can do for you. ing fees are very reason- 
able (charge for a 5000 word story, for example, is 
only $2.65). Better send in some of your manu- 
scripts TODAY. 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency, 
1837 CHAMPA ST., DENVER, COLO. 


ee 
Mention this advertisement when sending your 
| to the Sales Agency during November, 
send you a free set of DEAL-A-PLOT, 
the marvellous plotting aid, regular price, $1. 
DEAL-A-PLOT is an ingenious deck of cards with 
which you literally ‘‘deal’’ original plots. 

Pa. 


